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The Press and International Friction 


By Le.anp STowE 
Editorial Staff, New York Herald-Tribune * 


T A TIME when governments, with only slight sugar- 
coating, are calling each other hypocrites, thieves and 
liars, we can scarcely expect the world’s press to remain en- 
tirely immune to the follies and emotionalism of international 
friction. Above all newspapers constitute a mirror of the times. 
Whatever else they may be, they will always be human docu- 
ments; first, because they report the activities of all kinds of 
men and the occurrence of all kinds of events; second, because 
they are written by extremely human beings. It follows that 
newspapers and newspaper men inevitably play an important 
role in every international dispute; and the more important the 
conflict of interests, the more vital the influence of journalism. 
Ever since July, 1935, we have been living in a period of ex- 
ceptional tension between nations. The Italo-Ethiopian crisis 
has precipitated a European crisis which exceeds in its gravity 
anything since 1919. It is too soon to say that the danger of 
war between Great Britain and Italy has been dissipated. Nor 
can we feel certain that Europe will not remain at the mercy 
of an incident for months to come. Even if Mussolini’s Abys- 
sinian adventure should prove to be another Agadir, simply 
the preface to a general European conflict a few years hence, 
it would still be true that reporters and newspapers in a score 
of countries are already deeply involved in shaping the course 
of history. In so doing the weight of journalism cannot but be 

* Mr. Stowe is the former Paris correspondent of the Herald-Tribune. 
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constructive or destructive, wise or foolish, measured or im- 
petuous, cool-headed or emotional. 

Obviously the influence of the press on any great interna- 
tional question is quite as uneven as are individual tempera- 
ments, prejudices and ideals. Sometimes the press does a good 
sane job and sometimes it does nothing but throw oil on the 
flames. In the current crisis it has run true to form, for it has 
done a good deal of both—and it will continue to do both. Only 
a minority of the world’s newspapers will reflect a considered 
judgment and a disciplined effort to understand both sides of 
the issues, for only a minority of men and women are capable 
of that kind of restraint in their individual lives. That is why 
the press so often serves to stir up super-patriotism and mass 
indignation or even hatred of another nation. Now and then, 
however, there occur notable cases where journalism rises to 
heights and sets examples of temperance and reason. There 
will be tremendous need for this type of journalism in the years 
directly ahead of us. If we had enough of it, a truly enlight- 
ened American journalism of itself might be sufficient to keep 
the United States out of the next European war. 

But, for present purposes, consider the difficulties involved. 
All of these obstacles had their bearing on the furious debate 
over war debts a few years ago. The peoples of our former 
Allies honestly felt that they were not morally obligated to 
pay America most of the money which they had borrowed 
during the war. The American people felt just as honestly that 
the Europeans did have a moral obligation to pay. As a matter 
of fact, there were good reasons for both of these attitudes; but 
the other fellow’s reasons were overlooked by the British, 
French, Italian and American press alike. Very few newspapers 
in any of these countries made a courageous attempt to lead 
public opinion toward middle ground. For the most part jour- 
nalism contented itself with echoing the angry and disillusioned 
cries of its own home public. Politicians abroad looked for votes 
and cried, “We will never pay!” American politicians, just as 
hungry for votes, shrieked, “Europe must pay.” And this long 
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after there was any hope that the Europeans could or would 
pay more than a fraction of the debt. 

In this fashion we ourselves ignored the golden opportunity 
for a small final cash settlement, and now the war debts can 
be written off as a total loss. Had journalism in Europe and the 
United States taken a sane, unemotional and courageous atti- 
tude, a part of the debts might have been salvaged and a great 
deal of international bitterness have been avoided. In the case 
of war debts the press proved itself extremely human. Because 
it lacked strong leadership and statesmanship it contributed 
immeasurably to international friction. 


HE SAME THING happens when the press is throttled 

or permits itself to be used. We have just had striking 
examples of this during the development of the Ethiopian af- 
fair. Mussolini has used his Fascist-controlled newspapers to 
incite the Italian people to fiery resentment against England 
and to hatred of all things British. The Italian public has been 
informed of only one side of the dispute. It has been psyscho- 
logically prepared to fight Britain whenever the necessity may 
seem to arise. Here we have a typical example of perversion of 
the truth in order to justify war. Should major hostilities break 
out in Europe, this prostitution of the instruments of informa- 
tion is certain to become general. 

But even in democratic countries the press is frequently 
used as a diplomatic weapon. Last September the French press 
suddenly unleashed violent attacks against the British govern- 
ment at a moment when London was demanding economic 
sanctions against Italy. In part, these attacks were inspired 
by fear of a League war with Italy. At the beginning, in some 
measure, they were doubtless inspired by Laval himself to 
strengthen his hand for the middle course he had elected to 
follow. It also seems most probable that some of the less honor- 
able Paris newspapers had sold their influence to Italian re- 
presentatives. Finally, much of the press became so vitriolic 
in its treatment of the British that Laval was compelled to 
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issue a stern warning to French editors. These editors had over- 
done themselves at breeding friction with a neighboring state. 
It is clear enough, then, that a nation’s press may become a 
dangerous and malicious busybody in international affairs. 

On the credit side of the ledger we must record the fact that 
journalism can, and frequently does, supply the crucial lead 
whereby public opinion finds its opportunity to put its mighty 
leverage on the men who govern, and compel them to adopt 
different policies and quite opposite courses. The recently-in- 
terred Hoare-Laval agreement is an excellent case in point. 
The British and French foreign ministers had reached a very 
realistic compromise, by which almost half Ethiopia would 
pass under Italy’s control and by which Mussolini could be 
expected to be persuaded to call off his war dogs. Talleyrand 
would have approved of the Hoare-Laval scheme as first-class 
statesmanship—but that was precisely what was the matter 
with it in a modern world where the League Covenant has 
been generally accepted. The Hoare-Laval compromise was 
good politics and bad morals—especially bad for a British gov- 
ernment which had just won an election by promising to back 
the Geneva Covenant to the limit. 

In pre-war Europe, politics would have run its realistic course, 
beyond a doubt. But at this juncture journalism stepped in and 
spilled the beans. An accurate summary of the Hoare-Laval 
plan “to reward Italy’s aggression” leaked out in Paris. Then 
the British pro-League public let loose its how] of violent indig- 
nation and the left-wing pacifist newspapers in France took it 
up. Sir Samuel Hoare lost his cabinet post under amazing and 
almost unprecedented circumstances. Laval’s authority at home 
was reduced to the slenderest margin and the compromise 
scheme was swiftly buried at Geneva, without flowers. 

It would be folly to imagine that the now famous “leak” of 
the Hoare-Laval agreement was intentional. I know the back- 
ground of Paris journalism well enough to feel confident that 
the premature “spilling” of this story was the work of a hand- 
ful of French journalists. The chances are that they did not 
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realize how much dynamite was wrapped up in that particular 
news story. They may simply have been adhering to their pro- 
fessional desire to be first with the news. If the plan was to be 
made public in a few days’ time, what difference did it make? 

How much difference they soon discovered. Even so, are the 
results to be entirely lamented? Only future events will tell. 
To date, however, this much is certain. The Hoare-Laval news 
leak has changed the whole course of diplomatic history in 
Europe at the height of a great international conference. It 
permitted British public opinion to put a definite and severe 
check upon the actions and policy of the British government. 
The press paved the way and made it imperative for England 
to revert to a policy of strong support of the League and its 
peace machinery. If Geneva’s moral and practical authority 
for enforcing peace can still be saved, this single instance, of 
alert journalism may one day be credited with having been 
largely responsible for that development. 

In the field of international relations the press plays a role 
of enormous importance. It may subscribe to dangerous ego- 
tisms and blindnesses. It may support governments along dis- 
astrous paths of policy. It may consciously conceal the facts 
and became an accessory to crime and pillage. Or it may break 
loose with the truth, as in the case of Hoare and Laval, and so 
compel governments to alter radically their original courses of 
action. Instances of this sort are more rare, beyond a doubt— 
but wherever the press is free there is always the possibility 
that they will occur. It is only in lands like Russia, Italy and 
Germany, where dictatorships have destroyed every vestige 
of journalistic independence, that the press functions over- 
whelmingly for increased friction in international affairs. Wher- 
ever the press is free, truth has a real chance of reaching the 
printed page and honest opinion can be felt as well as expressed. 

With Europe in the midst of a great crisis and facing still 
more fateful days for several years, perhaps a word should be 
added for the American correspondents abroad. It is my belief 
that no nation possesses a corps of foreign correspondents that 
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is better-trained, more alert and more scrupulously conscien- 
tious about facts than does the United States. Most American 
newspaper men in Europe and elsewhere range in age from 
twenty-eight to forty-five years. Almost all of them have had 
from five to fifteen years of experience abroad. They are real- 
ists and they do not swallow propaganda. I would stack them 
up against any foreign correspondents in the world, and none 
but those of Great Britain can compare with them on tlir 
record for accuracy, alertness and sound political interpreta- 
tion month by month and year by year. 

These are facts which I believe cannot be challenged, and 
they are of tremendous importance to the American public at 
a time when Europe is distinctly in a pre-war era. If there is 
a tendency today to be skeptical of our foreign news, it is due 
chiefly to the shameful amount of outright propaganda which 
our American newspapers swallowed from 1914 to 1918. But 
in those days we had only a handful of experienced, trained 
correspondents in Europe, and even they were working under 
a far more rigid censorship than any which exists now. Today 
the American people are obtaining a fairer and more accurate 
picture of events abroad than is any other nation with the pos- 
sible exception of England, and this picture is presented by 
correspondents of greater experience and wider knowledge than 
was the case twenty years ago. 

There is one thing about foreign correspondence which it is 
always well to remember. No matter how accurate and sound 
your foreign news is, it cannot possibly give you a clear picture 
if you read it only every third day. Nor can it give you an 
adequate conception—when it comes from countries where 
censorship exists—unless you read all the news dispatches from 
Italy, Germany and Russia with the greatest of care, and be- 
tween the lines. Do that and you will find that the American 
correspondent abroad is giving you a great many more facts 
than many people would have us suppose. The importance of 
all news—and especially of foreign news—lies not only in how 
it is written but also in how it is read! 
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Facing the Foreign Censor 
By SryMour BEerKson 
Director, Foreign Division, Universal Service 


ANY SINCERE PERSONS in the United States have 
become imbued since the debacle of 1914 with an altru- 
istic urge to lead war-scarred Europe into a path of permanent 
peace. We are relatively remote from any immediate menace 
of enemies on our own frontiers. We are untroubled by terri- 
torial growing pains. Still mindful of the devastation of the 
World War and its disillusionment for this country, many 
Americans would like to bend every possible effort toward pre- 
venting another such disaster. 

Unfortunately, however, some of the most powerful nations 
of Europe today do not share this point of view. . 

In fact, we who have been abroad recently as correspondents 
have had occasion to observe and record a trend definitely in 
the opposite direction—a trend in which the press has been 
made to play a rdéle such as it has never before played. 

Not since 1914 has Europe been so inflamed with militaristic 
rivalry and nationalism, with ill feeling and suspicion, and yet 
with a lurking dread in many quarters of what another Euro- 
pean war would mean. If you delve into the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the months preceding the World War, you find 
a marked similarity in the general atmosphere. Even the prattle 
of diplomats about efforts to preserve peace finds its counter- 
part in almost identical phrases uttered by European statesmen 
while the cards of war were being dealt across the diplomatic 
tables more than twenty years ago. 

In the crisis now confronting Europe, our American news- 
paper correspondents have a grave responsibility—a responsi- 
bility not only to report the news accurately and quickly, but 
to surmount the increasing hurdles of propaganda and censor- 
ship. 

In three of the most powerful nations of Europe—Germany, 
Italy and Russia—dictators have completely manacled the 
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press and remolded it into a weapon of their own. They are 
able, almost with the ease of opening and closing a water fau- 
cet, to incite public opinion in their nations in this or that di- 
rection. 

I do not think the people of any of these countries have any 
natural taste for war. But they do have emotions, emotions 
bound with the pride of national traditions. And it is upon 
those emotions that the dictator plays through his shackled 
press. We have before us today a remarkable case study of 
how, when a dictator feels that the time has come for war, he 
proceeds to stir up the necessary sentiment for it through his 
press. Censorship and propaganda turn the trick. 

Nor is this grip on the press in Europe limited to the dic- 
tator-ruled countries. It was recently estimated by the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor that four hundred million persons are 
reading government-regulated newspapers in sixteen European 
countries. 

Those of us who have worked in France have been accus- 
tomed to the subtle but quite effective grip maintained on the 
most important French dailies by the same forces that direct 
the foreign policy of France. We, of course, are all familiar with 
the subsidies to Havas and to certain key diplomatic editors. 
The work of foreign correspondents was until this last year 
relatively unhampered by any serious efforts at censorship. But 
last spring we experienced a wave of hysterical censorship in 
France that outdid even the censorship of Russia. 

The cccasion apparently was the nervousness over Hitler’s 
proclamation of the rearmament of Germany. French troops 
were being shifted to the Rhine. The French newspapers main- 
tained a discreet silence. But several American newspaper cor- 
respondents had the audacity to send the news. And suddenly 
what had been a dormant, lackadaisical scrutiny of the foreign 
correspondents’ dispatches sprang to life. Almost all dispatches, 
regardless of their character, were held up at the cable and 
wireless companies by government inspectors, who, up to that 
time, had merely bundled copies of dispatches at the end of a 
night’s business and sent them over to the foreign office where 
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a few were read and most were not. Even dispatches that 
merely contained official government communiqués published 
by all the French papers were arbitrarily detained. Some of 
the dispatches were never sent at all. Others were sent in form 
garbled by deletions. Still others, though unchanged, were so 
delayed as to be useless by the time they arrived in America. 
The New York Times, Herald-Tribune, Christian Science Mon- 
itor, Chicago Tribune and other papers relying on special corre- 
spondents, along with the Associated Press, United Press, In- 
ternational News Service and Universal Service, experienced 
interference with their dispatches. Yet the foreign office in- 
sisted for a considerable time that there was no censorship in 
France and that it must have all been a mistake. Correspon- 
dents began using the telephone to London to get news out of 
the country. The Anglo-American Press Association sent a 
vigorous protest, pointing out that the international agreement 
of Madrid had been violated because the senders of the dis- 
patches were never notified their messages had not been sent. 
Finally, the foreign office admitted that Minister of Communi- 
cations Mandel, who had been virtual dictator of France under 
Clemenceau during the war, had established the new regime of 
rigid censorship. 

Only after constant protest were the orders finally relaxed. 
The same French censorship organization, however, exists to- 
day. The inspectors are still on the job in the cable and wire- 
less offices, and may be expected to be brought into active 
play on a moment’s notice at the whim of the government. 

I cite the recent experience with censorship in France not be- 
cause it is the most significant from the point of view of inter- 
national friction at present, but because it is symptomatic of 


what may be done even in a country where there is no rule by a 
dictator. 


N ITALY, of course, is the most glaring and timely ex- 
ample of how a muzzled press has been artfully used in 
inflaming an ordinarily peaceful people to frenzied enthusiasm 
for a war, even the remote economic benefits of which are open 
to serious question. 
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During the two years I spent in Rome as a correspondent, 
the seeds of Mussolini’s war in Africa were already being 
planted in his Fascist-controlled press. Lengthy articles fea- 
tured Italy’s rights in Ethiopia. Fascist accomplishments in 
Italy’s budding African empire, already centered in Libya and 
Eritrea, were kept constantly before the public with pictures as 
well as articles. To embroider the press strategy, there were fre- 
quent and stormy explosions of rhetoric in the Italian newspa- 
pers to impress the people with Mussolini’s argument that Italy 
had been cheated by the peace treaties of its just and promised 
share of colonies. Mussolini was determined to make his peo- 
ple colony-conscious. 

The manner of press control in Italy is too familiar to de- 
mand repetition of any of the details of its operation. Each 
Italian editor responsible for the publication of a newspaper 
gets daily instructions on what to print and what not to print. 
They come in the form of mimeographed sheets from the Min- 
istry of Propaganda, which receives direct orders from Musso- 
lini. 

It must be admitted that, from the point of view of what the 
Fascist regime has set out to do, its grip on the press has been 
all the more effective because Mussolini has the instincts as 
well as the training of a newspaperman. Constantly conscious 
of what makes a spectacular headline, he indulges his journal- 
istic slant on matters of state to an extent that frequently 
makes the other statesmen of Europe squirm uneasily in their 
seats, especially if they forget that Mussolini the statesman is 
very much entwined with Mussolini the journalist, and that 
more than occasionally the latter gets the upper hand. 

Mussolini is extremely sensitive to the importance of propa- 
ganda in the press, and this has been the trump card of his 
regime. Incidentally, he has a direct telephone line from his 
office in Rome to his own newspaper in Milan, the Popolo 
d'Italia, which has wide circulation throughout Italy. On the 
second page almost daily appears an unsigned article on cur- 
rent events written by Mussolini and subsequently reproduced 
in every other Italian paper. He takes great interest and pleas- 
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ure in directing the Popolo d'Italia by telephone and making 
it a model for the rest of the Fascist press. 

During my stay in Rome, I interviewed Mussolini several 
times. But on one occasion, after talking to me with frankness 
about Japanese trade expansion in Africa and the trend of 
French politics, he declared that I would publish nothing about 
this meeting, but that he would. And the next day, to my 
astonishment, on the first page of every paper in the country 
and always in the same position, was an item to the effect that 
I had had a long conversation with I] Duce. 

Which is merely illustrative of the minute detail with which 
Mussolini swings his baton over the Italian newspapers. 

The grip of Mussolini’s Ministry of Propaganda on the news- 
papers of Italy has played an all-important réle throughout the 
Ethiopian crisis. Il Duce speedily capitalized on the opposition 
of England and the efforts of the League of Nations to penal- 
ize Italy for waging war—that is, for waging war without per- 
mission of the other powers of Europe. Through his press, he 
stirred the patriotism of Italians to a new pitch of intense na- 
tionalism. I was myself amazed recently at finding that some 
friends of mine in Italy who never before were in sympathy 
with Mussolini have become most ardent supporters of the dic- 
tator and his entire Ethiopian program, largely out of resent- 
ment at England’s attitude. The psychology is perhaps that of 
the proverbial wife turning vehemently on any stranger who 
dares to stop her husband from beating her. 

With the aid of such artful masters of Italian invective as 
Virginio Gayda of the Giornale d'Italia, Mussolini has alter- 
nately turned on and off the scorching lava of his press attacks 
—governing the flow according to the direction of his foreign 
policy. At the high pitch of the Italian newspaper attacks on 
England, it became necessary to guard the British Embassy in 
Rome. Riots of enthusiastic young Fascists became so violent 
that it almost was unsafe for an English-speaking person to be 
about in Rome, whether he were English or American. The 
press barrage had even more than its desired effect. 

Mussolini was asked not long ago why, if he was satisfied he 
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had completely unified Italy, as he claimed he had, he did not 
restore freedom to the press. Enraged at the question, he fumed 
and declared: “The press in Italy is free. It is free to extol the 


virtues of the state. Anything contrary to this is not freedom 
but license.” 


T IS VERY INTERESTING in the light of developments 

in the Italo-Ethiopian crisis to scan some of the mimeo- 

graphed orders distributed last fall to Italian newspaper editors 
by Mussolini through his Ministry of Propaganda: 

On October 23, the Italian editors were told: 

“Do not comment on Hoare’s speech.” (This was the speech 
before the House of Commons in which Sir Samuel Hoare ad- 
dressed a plea to Mussolini to make another last attempt at a 
settlement to halt the war in Ethiopia before the League powers 
proceeded with their sanctions program.) 

The same sheaf of orders added: 

“Comment on the Italian plans in Ethiopia as contained in 
the communiqué of the government.” 

“Give space to Brazil’s attitude toward sanctions.” (Brazil 
opposed sanctions against Italy when the League asked Brazil 
and other non-League nations to state their position.) 

Still another order the same day stated: 

“You must reproduce news from the Agenzi Roma regard- 
ing sanctions and France’s position.” (Agenzi Roma, which, 
like the Stefani Agency, is Fascist-dominated, had prepared 
a dispatch to the effect that French business interests were op- 
posed to sanctions because of fear it would injure their busi- 
ness.) 

The next day, October 24, these were among the orders re- 
ceived by the editors: 

“The account of the Fascist accomplishments in the year 13 
of the Fascist regime must appear with emphasis in all news- 
papers.” 

“Soft-pedal the correspondence from Asmara, Eritrea, about 
Count Ciano, especially the headlines and cut down emphasis 
on the air squadron—La Desperata.” (Ciano, Mussolini’s son- 
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in-law and Minister of Propaganda, was subsequently recalled 
from Ethiopia.) 

On October 29, these instructions were given Italian editors: 

“As regards England, as well as France and Germany, main- 
tain an attitude of reserve. Give much emphasis to our inter- 
nal activities. Put into prominence the inauguration of our 
public works and especially of our University City.” 

“Give space to the bulletins regarding limitations and econ- 
omies on the consumers’ needs, putting into relief that Fascist 
Italy answers the unjust sanctions with self-denial and a spirit 
of sacrifice.” 

On October 31, two days later, the editors were told: 

“Comment on the telegram which the rabbit and poultry 
raisers sent to Il Duce.” (This was a telegram pledging loyalty 
and coéperation in the nation’s crisis) . 

Further directions to the Italian editors were: 

“Devote entire front page to the ceremony inaugurating 
University City. Give it much prominence. Comment on II 
Duce’s speech.” 

The same day, this order, especially interesting from Amer- 
ica’s viewpoint, was issued: 

“Tn reference to the answer of the United States government 
to the League of Nations, it is opportune that comments of the 
Italian press be generally limited to the noted substantial con- 
firmation of the neutrality stand by the United States. On the 
other hand,‘as regards the maintenance of the peace of Europe, 
put into relief the illusions of indirect encouragement to the 
action of the League that may be caused by reading the note 
of the American secretary of state. Comment with the utmost 
reserve and without any appreciation that could reveal satis- 
faction for the American note to Geneva.” 

There in a nutshell are some close-ups of the relations be- 
tween the dictator and the press in Italy. 


HE EFFECT of this muzzled press on international fric- 
tion is no longer a matter for dissertation. It is before our 
very eyes as we see the progress of the crisis wrought by the 
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Italo-Ethiopian war. Without his firm grip on the press in Italy, 
Mussolini would have had a difficult time selling the Italians on 
this war for African conquest of dubious ultimate value. In fact, 
many observers believe that it is only his stranglehold on the 
press itself that has saved him from finding his own position as 
dictator seriously menaced by the crisis. The only news from the 
war front in the Italian papers consists of what Mussolini says 
his people should be told. In fact, the other papers of the world 
have not fared much better because of the conflicting propa- 
ganda coming from both sides of the Italo-Ethiopian war front. 

In a way, the Italo-Ethiopian war provides us with a case 
study in miniature of how a dictator may manipulate his press 
to make it promote what might otherwise have been a very 
unpopular war. 

It is a case study in miniature because there are in Europe 
today other examples of dictatorship over the press in which 
the stakes of international friction are even greater and the 
outcome likely to be much more devastating if an explosion 
occurs, as some believe it may in 1936 or 1937. 

In Nazi Germany, Hitler’s muzzle press chants a litany of 
hatred toward France and Russia, and all who dare criticize 
the Nazi regime. Intense patriotism, fanned by the Nazi news- 
papers, is directed at vengeance for the inequities of a Ver- 
sailles Treaty in which the Allies saddled penalties for the 
World War even on a generation which had nothing to do 
with it. 

Just as Mussolini passes along detailed instructions to his 
editors, so does Hitler through his Bureau of Propaganda. And 
woe to the editor who disobeys. 

In Soviet Russia, Stalin’s muzzled press follows the dictates 
of his anti-Japanese policies, and on all other questions plays 
the tune it is told to play. And, of course, when it comes to 
communistic press propaganda, the Soviet recognize no fron- 
tiers. 

In France, though the press is not actually muzzled, more 
subtle tactics manage to keep a well-subsidized grip on its 
point of view with a result that almost constantly a strong 
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portion of propaganda is served up for the reader of the French 
newspapers with the largest circulations. Subtle efforts are 
also made to administer this same propaganda to foreign 
journalists. 

And even in England, main citadel of freedom of the press 
abroad, there is reason to suspect that the same type of press 
propaganda which operated so smoothly during the World War 
has been at least partly resurrected, and that, while no cen- 
sorship exists on foreign dispatches, some dispatches are read 
by interested governmental parties, almost as quickly as they 
clear through the cable companies. 

I said before that American correspondents abroad have a 
grave responsibility in these days of European turmoil. It is 
in many ways the gravest responsibility they have ever faced. 
For never before has it been so difficult to get accurate, un- 
biased details of what is going on behind the scenes of Europe. 
So cleverly do dictators and statesmen manipulate their press 
strategy that one must keep a discerning eye and a level head, 
or be badly deceived. 

America has for years been a target for foreign propaganda. 
Perhaps this is because, while we are the richest nation in the 
world, we are at the same time probably the least selfish in our 
international relations. The world has already witnessed dur- 
ing the last war to what lengths our righteous indignation can 
be maneuvered. And I am certain that some European nations 
in the very crisis now raging have endeavored to play upon 
this same chord to obtain our support for what they assert are 
the interests of world peace. 

It seems to me that American correspondents have a greater 
responsibility than ever before, not only to report the news of 
Europe fairly and accurately but to keep clearly in mind that 
upon what they report the average American will have to rely 
in getting his picture of developments abroad. Only too many 
are the cases of correspondents abroad who lose their American 
viewpoint on news. 

We have a responsibility to get behind and penetrate to the 
core the official communiqués which afford a dangerous line of 
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least resistance for any un-enterprising American newspaper- 
man who merely accepts them at face value in Europe today. 

If war comes again to Europe—and there are many who fear 
it will—the task of the American correspondent will be her- 
culean if he is to succeed in detecting and identifying for the 
American public what probably will be the greatest barrage of 
foreign propaganda ever aimed at the United States. 
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Are Our Newspapers Reflecting Public 


Sentiment? 


By Raymonp CLAPPER 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


AM GLAD that I can not answer this question yes or no. 
It would be a sad commentary on American newspapers 
if I could. 

I believe the news pages should reflect—that is, report— 
public sentiment. I believe the editorial page should create and 
guide public sentiment rather than follow it. 

How well is the American press carrying out these objectives? 

First, let us discuss the news columns. We do not have to go 
back many years to find the most intense partisan journalism. 
We find political news distorted, written with bias, misleading, 
unfair. The editor’s views on political questions flavored the 
whole political news content of the paper. Its report of a poli- 
tical meeting, if the speaker was opposed by the newspaper, 
minimized the size of the audience. All echoes of applause died 
out before the story reached the composing room. One question 
from a heckler became a riot in the next morning’s paper. Most 
cruel of all, the speaker’s worst jokes were reported gleefully. 
Or, if the speaker were being supported by the newspaper, his 
fumbling remarks became the eloquent utterances of a states- 
man. His audience overflowed the hall. You would wonder, 
from reading the accounts of the continuous applause which 
interrupted the speaker, how he ever managed to complete his 
masterpiece of wit and wisdom. 

American newspapers are not 100 per cent pure yet. Some 
flagrant examples of news-coloring are known to all newspaper 
readers. 

I recall some of the misleading reports on the election in New 
York state last fall. Republicans gained nine seats. The as- 
sembly, in the previous election, went Democratic for the first 
time in twenty years. It had remained Republican through 
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each of Al Smith’s terms and throughout Roosevelt’s two terms. 
It also remained Republican in the 1932 landslide. But the 
Democrats finally won a majority of four seats. Then they lost 
them in 1935, and Republicans returned to a fourteen-vote 
majority. Yet, on that flimsy basis, one of the news services 
sent a night election lead from Albany to be printed in morning 
newspapers throughout the country. It began: “The electorate 
of President Roosevelt’s home state turned decisively against 
the New Deal.” Printing these returns in Washington, one 
newspaper appeared with the screaming headline: “G. O. P. 
Smashes New Deal.” 

This is bad journalism. It breaks down confidence in the 
political reporting of all newspapers. It reflects that unfortun-, 
ate tendency of many newspapers to—in the words of Glenn 
Frank—overestimate the information of their readers, and to 
underestimate their intelligence. Such as my experience has 
been, I can testify that readers appreciate two things: 1. They 
appreciate being informed accurately as to important happen- 
ings. 2. They appreciate being given credit for normal intel- 
ligence. It seems to me that in spite of the progress newspapers 
have made in their political reporting in the present genera- 


tion, they are still too much inclined to ignore those two fun- 
damentals. 


UT IN SPITE of such instances, I think all are agreed that 
during the last twenty years the tendency has been to- 
ward more objective and fair political reporting. 

Most newspapers today feel that whatever their editorial 
views may be, the reader is entitled to a fair, objective and un- 
biased news account of what is transpiring. You read the news 
account of what the speaker said. On the editorial page you 
see his views either ripped to shreds or hailed as gospel. But 
you do have an opportunity in the news pages to learn what 
happened. That is more than most newspaper readers of a 
generation ago could expect. 

The reasons for this change are apparent to most newspaper 
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readers, who know the modern newspaper as a great public 
institution which is at the same time a private business enter- 
prise of some magnitude, with heavy capital investment, heavy 
operating expenses, reaching out to the largest possible number 
of readers regardless of political complexion. 

These readers demand fair news reports. 

Furthermore, they now have other means of checking up. 
The reader of the morning newspaper has, the night before, 
heard over his radio the speech it is reporting. He heard the 
speaker. He heard the applause. He can judge for himself 
whether his newspaper is reliably reporting news of political 
meetings. He hears national figures speaking through news 
reels at his neighborhood movie house. He may read the news 
magazines. The newspaper nowadays must constantly stand up 
under the test of being checked by its readers against their 
other sources of information. 

But the reporting of tangible political events, such as meet- 
ings, or announcements, or elections, is the easiest part of the 
task. To serve its readers fully, the newspaper must also at- 
tempt to report the more intangible facts of politics—the senti- 
ment as it takes form before elections. That is not so easy. 
We have only made a start in creating the machinery for re- 
porting sentiment. 

Newspapers have attempted to meet the need for more ac- 
curate reflection of public sentiment by conducting polls of 
various kinds. Usually these are local, or at most state-wide. 
Usually they concern political questions, chiefly elections. Some 
of these, such as the Cincinnati Enquirer poll of Ohio, have 
established a reputation for a high degree of accuracy. News- 
papers have not as yet developed any such machinery on a 
national scale. Their chief effort to estimate public sentiment 
nationally has been to send special correspondents around the 
country to sum up tendencies as best they can. 

I happen to have done a good deal of this. But I must con- 
fess that this method has its limitations. The number of per- 
sons that one reporter can interview is comparatively meager. 
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He can, by talking with persons in key positions—such as rival 
party leaders—obtain something of a general picture. But so 
much depends upon the reliability of the source, its frankness, 
and the reporter’s ability to size up the conflicting estimates 
he receives, and his ability to discount exaggerated predictions 
showered upon him, that the resulting product is fairly good 
in some instances and very bad in others. We can discover 
what questions are being discussed, what the arguments are. 
We can usually spot a landslide in motion. But there is a great 
deal which we can not ascertain. I think few reporters come in 
from a trip fully satisfied in their own minds that they have 
complete pictures. They may be positive and accurate about 
some phases; but they seldom return from such a trip thor- 
oughly satisfied that they have scraped the bottom of the bar- 
rel. These expeditions are highly useful in giving a reporter 
the feel of the country, and in discovering the questions that 
are stirring under the surface. If he will consider that he has 
received a course in direct education, such time is well spent. 
The mistake is that a reporter too often is tempted to come 
back into the home office thinking he is Moses coming down 
from Sinai. 

In the last few years the most important attempts to ascer- 
tain sentiment in advance on a national scale have been the 
polls conducted by the Literary Digest. Most of us who write 
politics for the newspapers owe a great debt to the Literary 
Digest for undertaking to canvass sentiment in advance of 
presidential elections. Though we may not agree that its polls 
are infallible, we know they are the nearest approach toa scien- 
tific report of sentiment that has been available. 


ITHIN THE LAST few months, however, an attempt, 
somewhat different in method, to perform this service 
is being made through the newspapers. They are the weekly 
polls conducted by Dr. George Gallup under the name of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion. Doubtless other similar 
experiments will be attempted. I hope so. For this is the first 
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time that newspapers have had an opportunity, on a national 
scale, to make a studied approach to the task of reporting na- 
tional sentiment. It is important also that these canvasses be 
confined not merely to an attempt to anticipate election results. 
That satisfies our curiosity, but it is not nearly so important 
as the attempt which is being made to canvass public senti- 
ment on a countless number of questions which never receive 
direct verdicts in an election. We are now seeing the country 
polled weekly on such questions as neutrality, the bonus, sanc- 
tions, national defense and relief expenditures. It is curious, 
when you think of it, that in our government, which rests upon 
a foundation of public opinion, we never have developed any 
technique for measuring accurately what that opinion was ex- 
cept by the broad generalized verdicts at election time and 
such information as senators, representatives and other public 
officials could gather haphazardly through correspondence and 
personal contacts. 

From the start that is being made now through such polls as 
that which Dr. Gallup has begun, we can all hope that news- 
papers will perfect the technique and make this task of meas- 
uring public sentiment continuously their own. 

Therefore, I would say that, so far as the news pages are con- 
cerned, the question at the head of this article is premature. 
Compared with what I believe will be the case within a very 
few years, we have only begun to wrestle with the problem of 
adequately reporting public sentiment. That we have made 
the start is evidence of the continued vitality of the American 
newspapers as a news-gathering institution. 

Now, as to the second point—the relationship between pub- 
lic sentiment and the editorial page. __ 

As I have stated, I believe the editorial page should be con- 
cerned with stimulating and guiding public sentiment rather 
than with attempting to follow it. Discussion is the breath of 
a democracy’s life. The constant challenge of one opinion 
against another is essential. Without it democracy becomes a 
fragile hothouse growth liable to snap under the first gust of 
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opposition wind. I do not think it is so important what opin- 
ions a newspaper holds as it is that the newspaper should have 
an opinion. The editorial page is—or should be—America’s 
town hall. 

We have many instances testifying to the courage of news- 
papers in this respect. All of us know of numerous elections in 
which the majority of the voters cast their ballots for candi- 
dates whom the press generally opposed. If the newspapers had 
attempted to follow public sentiment instead of attempting to 
guide it, they would have supported Hylan in New York, Big 
Bill Thompson in Chicago, and Huey Long in Louisiana. 

In recent years a new element has been introduced into the 
editorial picture. That is the syndicated comment column. One 
or more of these is found in most of the newspapers through- 
out the country. 

As one of the lesser of these commentators, I venture to sug- 
gest that these comment columns are a mixed blessing to the 
editor. 

They do provide him with national political comment written 
on the scene of action, where there is more complete access to 
the situation and a better opportunity to study it closely than 
is afforded to the editor sitting in his sanctum two or three 
thousand miles away. Usually these commentators are men of 
considerable experience in analyzing public affairs and can 
contribute something toward the clarification of them. In that 
respect they make a valuable contribution to the thrashing- 
out process which is involved in the development of public 
opinion. 

Yet there is some danger that these commentators will sap 
the strength of the editorial page. On a recent trip into the 
country, particularly in certain sections where Roosevelt is 
rated strong, I thought I detected a tendency in some news- 
papers to let the syndicated comment columns carry the hod, 
as if the editor felt that discretion was the better part of valor 
and, instead of lashing out against the New Deal, preferred to 
keep his editorials mild and tactful while allowing his real con- 
victions to be presented by syndicated columnists. 
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I would not make this as a charge, for when the subject was 
touched on it was explained that editors desired to present 
both sides. Whether that was a bit of rationalization or not 
I, of course, do not know. In any case I believe it would be a 
serious loss if the newspaper editor should develop any ten- 
dency to leave discussion of national affairs entirely to his paid 
contributors in the East. Sound opinion is built up from the 
grass roots and not from the observations of writers in Wash- 
ington. And I think it is infinitely better for each newspaper to 
hit out in its own way, with the indigenous flavor of its own 
community, than to lean upon the most erudite observations 
from Washington or New York. Let these outside writers be 
a stimulus to editorial thought, not a substitute for it. 

Something that Mark Twain wrote a long time ago seems to 
me to be eternally true for America. He said: 

“By the absence of an irreverent press, Europe for a thou- 
sand years has existed merely for the advantage of half a dozen 
seventh-rate families called monarchs, and some hundreds of 
riff-raff sarcastically called nobles. Our papers have one peculi- 
arity—it is American, it exists nowhere else—their irreverence. 
May they never lose and never modify it.” 

So far as I have observed, they haven’t. 
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Colonial Pamphleteers 


By Epwin H. Forp 
University of Minnesota 


N THE STUDY of the development of public opinion in 

the United States, particularly with reference to the work 
of the editorial writer, the early Colonial pamphlet has had 
relatively little attention. Buried in libraries, sought only by 
scholars delving into the lore of special periods, this trenchant 
form of early American editorial expression has enjoyed a 
dignified obscurity. Yet it has played no small part in the 
American pre-newspaper era by establishing the precedent of 
sound, intelligent comment on public affairs by men who were 
leaders in national and civic life. 

For at least fifty years before Benjamin Harris attempted 
to express his opinions in the first and last issue of “Publick 
Occurrences,” Colonial writers had been having their say, in 
tracts and pamphlets, on matters pertaining to human rights 
and conduct. Harris’ indiscretion in daring to question the 
omniscience of the Colonial governors had an earlier counter- 
part in the unfortunate foray of Thomas Lechford into the 
field of ecclesiastical controversy when, in 1641, Lechford, a 
clergyman, returned to England from Massachusetts Colony, 
leaving the following noncommittal paragraph in the colonial 
records: “Mr. Thomas Lechford acknowledging he had over- 
shot himself, and is sorry for it, promising to attend his calling 
and not to meddle with controversies, was dismissed.” Lech- 
ford, however, was not through shooting, for upon his return 
to England he relieved his mind concerning affairs in New Eng- 
land in his “Plain Dealing,” a treatise intended to convey 
strongly the impression that those in authority in New Eng- 
land were making grave mistakes. 

In the era between Lechford and the rise of Colonial news- 
papers, pamphlets played an important part in providing a 
background of public opinion upon matters which were later to 
engage the attention of newspaper editors. If, as Mr. Neal has 
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pointed out, editorials frequently have for their subject “themes 
of perennial interest to mankind, needing no extraneous fact to 
give them appeal — themes that are always timely, such as the 
rights of man, problems of life and conduct,”! then the pam- 
phlets of such writers as Increase and Cotton Mather, Samuel 
Sewall, John Woolman, Nathaniel Ward, and James Swan may 
reasonably be considered the Colonial progenitors of the mod- 
ern American editorial. 

Such men were close to the religious and political turmoil of 
seventeenth-century England, out of which had emerged issues 
that were to be taken up in a new world. Writers like L’Es- 
trange and Defoe had set a precedent which colonial pam- 
phleteers were not slow to follow. How men were to be gov- 
erned, how they were to worship, how they were to treat one 
another, had become matters for intelligent discussion rather 
than despotic edict. First because there were no newspapers 
available, and later because strict censorship made dangerous 
the publishing of opinion in newspapers, the pamphlet and 
broadside were the most effective media for disseminating 
ideas during the period preceding the establishment of the 
newspapers as a recognized repository of opinion. 

Even after newspapers had become fairly numerous in the 
colonies the pamphlet habit persisted. The knack of brevity, 
of compressed statement had still to be acquired. The man who 
had opinions on public affairs in Colonial America needed 
plenty of space in which to air his views; his manner was 
leisurely and dignified, his argument logical and complete, his 
invective sweeping. Lack of space, then, and to a certain ex- 
tent lack of prestige on the part of the newspaper, kept the 
pamphleteer off the newspaper page, restricted his audience 
accordingly but enabled him to write with freedom and indi- 
viduality. 

Such restrictions handicapped the pamphlet as an organ 
of wide appeal. It was an aristocrat where the lusty young 
newspaper was a democrat. One writer on journalism,” Frederic 


1 Neal, Robert Nelson, “Editorials and Editorial Writing,” p. 17. 
2? Hudson, Frederic, “Journalism in the United States,” p. 51. 
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Hudson, has gone so far as to attribute the establishment of 
newspapers in the Colonies to a war of pamphlets arising out 
of a published treatise by Increase Mather. The pamphlet re- 
ferred to was called “The Order of the Gospel Professed and 
Practised by the Churches of Christ in New England Justified,” 
and was printed by Bartholomew Green in 1700. Soon after, 
says Hudson, there was printed in New York a pamphlet enti- 
tled, “Gospel Order Revived, being an answer to a book lately 
set forth by the Rev. Mr. Increase Mather—by Sundry 
Ministers of the Gospel in New England.” The following ex- 
planation accompanied it: “The Reader is desired to take 
Notice that the Press in Boston is so much under the aw of the 
Reverend Author whom we answer, and his Friends, that we 
could not obtain of the Printer there to Print the following 
sheets . . .” Printer Green immediately vindicated himself in 
a handbill with a preface by Cotton Mather; other pamphlets 


were issued in answer to the answer and the battle waxed 
hotly. 


HATEVER SIGNIFICANCE with regard to the devel- 
opment of newspapers in the colonies the above incident 
may or may not have, it serves to illustrate the power of In- 
crease and Cotton Mather in Colonial affairs, temporal as well 
as spiritual. Both were prolific writers and delivered themselves 
of frequent polemics having to do with a variety of subjects. 
In a number of tracts, the contents of which were first deliv- 
ered as lectures, Cotton Mather admonishes his hearers and 
readers concerning their duties in town government, in busi- 
ness, and in general conduct. In his concern with the affairs of 
his community and the forthrightness of his utterances, he is a 
kind of seventeenth century William Allen White. The genial 
warmth of the Emporia editor’s point of view is missing, how- 
ever, in the exhortations of the Boston clergyman. 
“The Boston Ebenezer” * contains a section devoted to the 
godly administration of civic affairs. “Let all that bear public 
office in the town,” says Cotton Mather, “contribute all the 
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help they can, that may continue the help of God unto us. 
Truly there is cause to make that cry, Men of Boston, Help! 
For ignorance and prophaness and bad living, and the worst 
things in the world are breaking in upon us. And now will the 
Justices of the town set themselves to consider how they may 
suppress all growing vices among us? There are those who have 
the eye of the town so much upon them that the very name of 
Towns-man is that by which they are distinguished. Sirs, will 
you also consider how to help the affairs of the town, so that 
all things may go well among us? Moreover, may not the 
schoolmasters do much to instill principles of religion and civil- 
ity, as well as other points of good education, unto the chil- 
dren of the town? Only let the town encourage its well-deserving 
school-masters.” 

In “A Testimony Against Evil Customs,” published in Bos- 
ton in 1719, Cotton Mather was one of a group of ministers, 
an ecclesiastical editorial board, if you will, who expressed 
themselves sedately but emphatically on the conduct of the 
people of Boston and vicinity. 

The following are extracts from the “Testimony”: 

“Tt is to be wished that the innocent mirth of weddings may 
not be polluted with such riotous or immodest irregularities—.” 

“Tt is to be wished that lectures were more generally at- 
tended.” 

“It is to be wished that the Huskings wherein the Joy of 
Harvest arrives unto us, may not be turned into revels.” 

“But for dancing schools we cannot commend the time and 
cost so often thrown away upon them.” 

The horrible consequences of debt are considered in Cotton 
Mather’s “Fair Dealing Between Debtor and Creditor.” What 
would the sturdy old Puritan have thought of the modern 
method of doing business on a credit basis? That he considers 
the subject a timely one is shown by his assertion that “There 
are some circumstances of the day which may render a dis- 
course on this point of morality, singularly seasonable. But 
indeed, it were never out of season.” 
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After defining debt he proceeds to discuss the following 
maxims: “First: a man that is going into debt should keep the 
eye of prudence upon every step that is before him. Second: 
a man that would not be sinfully in debt ought to have a spirit 
reconciled unto a low and mean condition in the world, if this 
be what the Glorious God shall call him to. Third: for a man 
to run into debt, when he has no prospect, and perhaps no pur- 
pose of ever getting out, this is a dishonesty by no means to be 
countenanced. Fourth: Men ought often and nicely to examine 
the state of their business, if they would not find themselves 
irrevocably plunged into debt before they are aware, but it 
comes in unexpectedly like a traveller upon them; and then 
holds them like an armed man. Fifth: The man that is got into 
debt, ought to get out of it, and as if it were for his life. Sixth: 
If a man be so far brought into debt as to become insolvent, 
there is a behavior agreeable to our holy religion, both by God 
and man to be expected of him. Seventh: A wholesome anti- 
dote against the mischief of debt, it would be for a man to con- 
sider seriously what he does when he wrongs other men by 
lying in debt unto them.” 


HEN COTTON MATHER calls the French “Gallic 

Bloodhounds” in his “The Present State of New Eng- 
land,” we are reminded of the vituperative writing of the early 
British journalists. Perhaps it was because he was younger 
when he wrote the tract (1690) and had not learned the cooler 
method of his later years. But the emergency was very great, 
or so it seemed to the author, with “the news of an invasion by 
bloody Indians and Frenchmen begun upon us” still ringing in 
his ears, and he wastes no words in stating that the trouble has 
come upon the people of New England as a result of their sins 
and abominations. He calls for an awakening of public spirit 
and advises that “a Sally” be made upon the French territory. 
“Alas for the divisions of New England,” cries the zealous 
writer, and he proceeds to warn those who presume to positions 
they do not merit, to “mind the business of your own station; 
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pull the ropes, ply the oars and sails as you are commanded, 
but leave the helm where ’tis managed by those that can have 
no other interests but what is yours.” 

At approximately the same time that Cotton Mather was 
raising his voice against the depredations of the French, he and 
his father, Increase Mather, were taking a leading part in the 
Andros controversy and were aiding Massachusetts in every 
way possible in her fight to retain her charter. Autocrats 
though they were, they were tremendously jealous of the rights 
of the people in their colony. Increase Mather, representing the 
province in England, and Cotton Mather, laboring in its behalf 
at home, both brought their industry and eloquence to bear 
upon the loss of privilege suffered by a revocation of the charter. 

Hutchinson, in his History of Massachusetts, referring to 
“The Declaration of the Gentlemen and Inhabitants of Boston 
and Country adjacent,” written in 1689 in connection with the 
charter fight, says, “There would be room to doubt whether the 
declaration was not a work of time and prepared beforehand, 
if it did not appear, by the style and language to have been the 
performance of one of the ministers of Boston (Cotton Mather) 
who had a remarkable talent for very quick and sudden com- 
posures.” Here we have an editorial-writing qualification in its 
most modern sense, fulfilled as early as 1689. 

“To get us within reach of the desolation desired for us,” 
states the “Declaration,” “it was no improper thing that we 
should have our charter vacated and the hedge which kept us 
from the wild beasts of the field effectually broken down. The 
Commission‘ was as illegal for the form of it, as the way of 
obtaining it was malicious and unreasonable. In little more 
than half a year we saw this commission superseded by another, 
yet more absolute and arbitrary, with which Sir Edmond 
Andros arrived as our governor.” ® 

Increase Mather, in “A Vindication of New England,” writ- 
ten during the controversy, thus commiserates with his un- 
happy country: “Poor New England! Thou hast always been 


* Appointed by the King to govern Massach 
5 Andros Tracts, Prince Society, Vol. I, p. 12. 
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the eyesore of squinting malignity; the Butt of many envenomed 
arrows, which from time to time have been shot at thy tran- 
quility; but of none more wickedly designed than those late 
addresses which have (after their fashion) endeavored to alien- 
ate their Majesties affections from thee. However, let it be 
known, thou hast friends in England who sufficiently know thy 
circumstances to wipe off the dust now cast upon thee, and give 
thee a better and more faithful character.” ® 


NOTHER PAMPHLET writer who took part in the char- 
ter controversy was Samuel Sewall, the honest, admirable 
“Samuel Pepys of American Colonial history,” whose diary 
sheds so much light upon Colonial life as well as upon Sewall 
himself. Together with Edward Rawson, Sewall wrote “The 
Revolution in New England Justified,” the style of which is as 
much to the point as the most ardent patriot could desire. “The 
doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance,” affirm the 
writers, “which a sort of men did of late, when they thought 
the world would never change, cry up as divine truth, is by 
reason of the happy revolution in these nations, exploded, and 
the assertors of it become ridiculous.” 

Another instance of forceful editorial expression having to 
do with Colonial charters is Jeremiah Dummer’s “A Defense 
of the New England Charters.” It was written in 1728 at a time 
when the House of Commons was contemplating the passage 
of a bill annulling the charters of the New England colonies, 
and was republished in London in 1765 on account of its bear- 
ing on the state of affairs in the colonies at that time. The 
introduction is concerned with a brief history of the Andros 
controversy and the charter difficulties of the colonies generally. 
Dummer then makes four points: First, “That the Charter 
Governments have a good and undoubted Right to their re- 
spective Charters”; second, “That these Governments have by 
no Misbehavior forfeited their charters”; third, “That it is not 
the interest of the crown to resume the charters if forfeited;” 
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and fourth, “That it seems inconsistent with justice to disen- 
franchise the charter colonies by an act of parliament.” These 
writers were the forerunners of Isaiah Thomas, Samuel Adams 
and other patriot editors who later fought staunchly for Colo- 
nial rights. 

Certainly not for the breadth of his views, but rather for the 
raciness of his wit and his astonishing manipulation of phrase- 
ology is Nathaniel Ward, writer of “The Simple Cobbler of 
Aggawam,” remembered among Colonial pamphleteers. Ward 
was a graduate of Cambridge, was a lawyer as well as a minis- 
ter, and had traveled extensively. He served as minister at 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, then known as Aggawam, from 1634 
to 1636. The “Cobbler” was written during Ward’s residence 
of more than ten years in America, but was published in Eng- 
land. It has the robust, slashing style of H. L. Mencken in the 
days when Mencken was creating his own sulphurous vocabu- 
lary for use against “the Bible Belt” and the professors. In terse, 
expressive language this lawyer-minister voices his dislike of 
religious toleration, the vanities of both feminine and masculine 
fashion, and the civil strife in England. Tyler calls the book “a 
tremendous partisan pamphlet, intensely vital even yet, full of 
fire, wit, whim, eloquence, sarcasm, invective, patriotism, 
bigotry.” 

Of toleration Ward wrote in the “Cobbler”: “It is said that 
Men ought to have Liberty of their Conscience, and that it is 
a persecution to debarre them of it: I can rather stand amazed 
than reply to this: it is an astonishment to think that the brains 
of men should be parboyl’d in such impious ignorance: Let all 
the wits under the Heavens lay their heads together and finde 
an assertion worse this (one excepted) I will Petition to be 
chosen the universal idiot of the world.” On women’s fashions 
he indulges in the following diatribe: “When I hear a nigiperous 
gentle-dame inquire what dresse the Queen is in this week: 
what the nidinstertion fashion of the Court; I meane the very 
newest: with egge to be in it with all haste, whatever it be; 

7 Tyler, Moses Colt, “‘American Literature During Colonial Times.” Vol. I, p. 230. 
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I look at her as the very gizzard of a trifle, the product of a 
quarter of a cipher, the epitome of nothing, fitter to be kicked, 
if she were a kickable substance than either honor’d or hu- 
mor’d.” And of the practice among men of wearing long hair, 
he says pithily, “A short promise is a far safer guard than a 
long lock.” * It is interesting to observe in this seventeenth cen- 
tury writer, the same qualities of exaggeration that have come 
to be regarded as characteristic of American humor. 


ILE Colonial writers were setting down their opinions 
\ \ on matters of religion, government, and the rights of 
enfranchised humanity, there was developing in America a 
humanitarian group— writers who contemplated the problems 
of human relationship with an ennobling sense of justice. 
Payne declares that men like Cotton Mather “never dreamed 
that humanity could be led to reverence the Deity through the 
simple processes of Eternal Law unfolding and unraveling 
man’s liberty, equality, and happiness.” ® Not only did these 
advocates of the humanitarian idea dream of such an accom- 
plishment, but they employed their pens with vigor and clarity 
to the end that the ideal of “liberty, equality, and happiness” 
might be more quickly realized. A century before Greeley, hu- 
manitarian principles were being inculcated by the pamphlet- 
eers. The most universal theme in this group is slavery. With 
it, but subsidiary to it, is that of the welfare of the Indian. 
Samuel Sewall, John Woolman and Benjamin Franklin were 
among Colonial writers who considered the lot of the Indian. 
Of Sewall, Tyler says that “the Indians of Massachusetts had 
no wiser or more generous friend than he.” Woolman denounced 
the selling of rum to the Indians and Franklin spoke out 
courageously in his “Narrative of the Late Massacre” which 
denounced the killing of a group of Indians who were under 
government protection, by a band of Pennsylvania frontiers- 
men. 


8“The Simple Cobbler,” Edited by David Pulsifer, oe, p. 82. 
* Payne, George Henry, “History of Journalism in the United States,” p. 11. 
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The frontiersmen surprised an Indian village in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1764, and massacred six of the na- 
tives, all who were in the village at the time of the attack. As 
the Indians were under the protection of the Colonial govern- 
ment, the remainder of them, who had been absent when their 
tribesmen were killed, were shut up in the workhouse at Lan- 
caster for protection. Shortly after, this building was broken 
into by unknown persons and the remaining fourteen Indians 
were killed. 

In his “Narrative” Franklin condemns the perpetrators of 
the deed in vigorous fashion, and brands the attacks not only 
as grave breaches of trust, but as bloodthirsty outrages of the 
worst sort. With his usual sagacity the writer forsees the dan- 
ger that may result if any of the powerful Six Nations are an- 
tagonized, but it must be said in fairness to Franklin that in 
writing as he did, he undoubtedly made many enemies among 
that part of the population which believed the attacks abso- 
lutely justified. The Indian tribes along the Ohio and Susqe- 
hanna rivers were at that time engaged in war with the whites 
and feeling in Pennsylvania ran high. 

Franklin handles the subject with his characteristic coolness 
and common sense. “Because the members of one tribe murder 
a white man, should the white man’s kinsmen go out and mur- 
der any Indian they see, no matter what his tribe or his guilt 
may be, as reprisal?” he asks. And with his usual penchant for 
homely and telling comparisons he enquires, “If a red-haired 
man should kill my wife, or one of my children, am I justified in 
slaying every red-haired person I meet thereafter?” And with 
reference to Will Soc, one of the murdered Indians, who was 
said to have been guilty of various crimes, Franklin says, “But 
if he was (guilty) ought he not have been fairly tried? He lived 
under our laws and was subject to them; he was in our hands 
and might easily have been prosecuted; was it English justice 
to condemn and execute him unheard?” These words, with but 
one alteration, might go, and probably have gone, into editorials 
denouncing instances of lynch law today. 
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Sewall’s tract on slavery, “The Selling of Joseph,” written in 
1700, is probably the first expression of opinion on the subject 
in Colonial America. More than half a century later, in 1754, 
John Woodman published his “Some Considerations on the 
Keeping of Negroes” in which he sums up with his gentle per- 
suasion and deadly logic, the points against slavery. Here is no 
thundering denunciation, but the broad reflections of a mystic. 
Woolman can see no justifiable reason why one group of men 
should dominate another. Two of his eloquent arguments fol- 
low: 

“Tt appears by Experience that where children are educated 
in fulness, Ease and Idleness, evil Habits are more prevalent, 
than is common among such who are prudently employed in the 
necessary affairs of Life: And if children are not only educated 
in the Way of so great Temptation, but have also the Oppor- 
tunity of lording it over their fellow creatures, and being mas- 
ters of men in their childhood, how can we hope otherwise than 
that their tender minds will be Possessed with Thoughts too 
high for them. 

“Man is born to labour, and Experience abundantly show- 
eth that it is for our Good: But where the Powerful lay the 
Burden on the Inferior, without affording a Christian Educa- 
tion, and suitable opportunity of improving the mind, and a 
treatment which we, in their Case, should approve, that our- 
selves may live at Ease and fare sumptously, and lay up Riches 
for their Posterity, this seems to contradict the Design of Provi- 
dence, and I doubt, if sometimes the Effect of a Perverted 
Mind: for while the Life of one is made grievous by the Rigour 
of another, it entails misery on both.” 

In 1762 Woolman brought out the second part of his “Con- 
siderations on Keeping Negroes,” and in the same year ap- 
peared a pamphlet of some eighty pages, usually ascribed to 
Anthony Benezet, entitled “A Short Account of that Part of 
Africa Inhabited by Negroes.” The title page further states 
that the material is “Extracted from divers Authors, in order 
to show the Iniquity of that Trade, and the Falsity of the 
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arguments usually advanced in its Vindication.” The same 
writer, in 1771, published a tract on the “Historical Account 
of Guinea with an Inquiry into the Rise and Progress of Slave 
Trade.” 


WO YEARS later Benjamin Rush and Richard Nisbet 

engaged in verbal combat over the question of slave- 
keeping, the former advancing arguments against the practice 
in “An Address to the Inhabitants of the British Settlements 
on the Slavery of the Negroes in America,” and the latter up- 
holding the viewpoint of the slave owners in a treatise that bore 
the following title: “Slavery not Forbidden by Scripture, or a 
Defense of the West Indian Planters from the Aspersions 
thrown out against them.” Nisbet points out numerous in- 
stances where slavery and bondage are spoken of among the 
Hebrews. He states that there are “above four-hundred thou- 
sand Negroes in the British Islands,” and asks where as many 
whites may be obtained to take their place. The tract is an 
attempt to show that under the climatic conditions of the West 
Indies, and with the plantation system organized in the inter- 
ests of increased sugar production, slave labor is practically 
indispensable. The controversy grew hot and in his “Vindica- 
tion” or answer to Nisbet’s answer, Rush concludes, “I have 
avoided as much as possible every Thing through the whole 
of this Vindication, that would draw me from my subject to 
the author of the Defense. I shall not give him the Pain of 
repeating here the many unkind Insinuations and Relections 
he has thrown out against me. He was perhaps warm when he 
wrote them — When he cools, I am persuaded he will be ‘sorry 
for his ungenerous abuse of a man who never injured him,’ or 
any other man born in the West Indies.” The last words refer 
to the concluding line of Nisbet’s “Defense.” 

James Swan’s dedication for his “A Dissuasion to Great 
Britain and the Colonies from the Slave-Trade to Africa,” was 
written in the spirit of the modern crusading editorial, for in 
the dedication to the governor and the Council of the Province 
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of Massachusetts Bay, Swan declares he is impelled to address 
them “by hearing that your Excellency and a majority of both 
houses are inclined to relieve in one degree or another the most 
dejected part of our species, from a slavery that is really odious 
in the eyes of every true British subject.” And in concluding 
the dedication he charges the Governor and Council with the 
following responsibility: “at the ensuing Session I expect at 
least a finishing of what was begun in the last, of stopping a 
further importation of Negroes into this province. And you 
may do as much more for the relief of those that are here as 
you in your great wisdom, shall see meet.— Think that they 
are men possessed of reasonable souls; that we were all upon 
a level in the beginning, and what right have we to keep them 
in their present situation, — then I am pretty well satisfied you 
will give them the relief they want, and which I most ardently 
wish for.” There is little difference between this exhortation 
and the challenge of the modern editorial writer to the legisla- 
ture of his state. 

But even as Nisbet and Rush were writing their tracts a 
new nation was rising in Colonial America, a nation that was to 
be too engrossed in the problems of government and commer- 
cial prosperity to consider for more than half a century the 
status of the negro. New conditions were to bring the era of the 
newspaper and the magazine. The day of the pamphleteer had 
passed, but the tradition of independent and fearless expres- 
sion of opinion which he had handed down was to set the pat- 
tern for generations of future American editors. 
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Proceedings of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
DEcEMBER 27, 1935 


HE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the American Association 

of Schools and Departments of Journalism was called to order 
by President Frank L. Martin (Missouri) at 10 a. m., Friday, De- 
cember 27, 1935, in the auditorium of the National Press Club, 
Washington, D. C. Addresses of welcome were given by Mark 
Foote, president of the National Press Club, by Eugene Meyer, 
publisher of the Washington Post, representing the newspaper pub- 
lishers of the city, and by John Saul, president of the Washington 
Board of Trade. Because of lack of time the scheduled business 
session was postponed until evening. 

The meeting was adjourned at 10:30 a. m. to permit those pres- 
ent, together with members of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Journalism, to go to the White House to attend a special 
press conference with President Franklin D. Roosevelt, which had 
been arranged by the officers of the two associations. The party, 
consisting of about eighty-five persons, was received in the execu- 
tive offices. The President spoke “off the record” on his relations 
with the Washington correspondents and of various matters having 
to do with the reporting of governmental news. Opportunity was 
given for questions, to which the President replied informally. 

The convention was resumed at 1:30 p. m. at the National Press 
Club. President Martin announced the appointment of convention 
committees, as follows: Auditing, Fred J. Lazell (Iowa) ) John E. 
Drewry (Georgia), J. L. O’Sullivan (Marquette); nominations, M. 
Lyle Spencer (Syracuse), Lazell, C. E. Rogers (Kansas State); place 
and time of meeting, Eric W. Allen (Oregon), Lawrence W. Murphy 
(Illinois), Grant M. Hyde (Wisconsin); resolutions, M. G. Osborn 
(Louisiana), W. R. Slaughter (Northwestern), Vernon McKenzie 
(Washington). He also announced the appointment of Burrus Dick- 
inson (Illinois) as convention secretary. 

The program of the afternoon consisted of a symposium, “News 
of Europe as Seen in American Newspapers.” President Martin 
served as chairman. Addresses were made by Sir Willmott Lewis 
of the London Times bureau in Washington, Camille LeMercier of 
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the New York office of the Havas Agency, H. W. von Doemming 
of the New York office of the German News Bureau, and Kenneth 
Durant of the Tass Agency, New York. Following Von Doem- 
ming’s address, President Martin instructed the secretary to send 
a reply in appreciation of the greetings extended to the association 
by A. Bernard Moloney, New York, president of the Association 
of Foreign Press Correspondents. Informal discussion in the sym- 
posium, led by O. W. Riegel (Washington and Lee), was partici- 
pated in by members and by the foreign press correspondents. 

The session on Friday evening was called to order by President 
Martin at 8 o’clock with the introduction of Lazell as chairman. 
Lazell presided in the place of Frank L. Mott (Iowa), chairman of 
the National Council on Research in Journalism, who was unable 
to be present. The program, which had been arranged by the coun- 
cil, consisted of the following papers: “Pareto and the Newspaper,” 
by Alfred M. Lee (Kansas), “Topics for Study of the Press as a 
Factor in International Relations,” by Reginald Coggeshall (Co- 
lumbia), and “Journalism Research in Relation to Regional His- 
tory,” by R. L. Housman (Montana). Discussion of Coggeshall’s 
paper was participated in by Maynard W. Brown (Marquette), 
C. L. Sanders (Iowa), Lee, Miss Virginia Garner (Wesleyan), and 
Marcus M. Wilkerson (Louisiana). Housman’s paper was com- 
mented upon briefly by Allen. 

The research program was adjourned for the executive session 
of the association, which was called to order at 9:30 o’clock by 
President Martin. Upon roll call it was determined that the follow- 
ing twenty-seven institutions were represented: Boston University 
(H. B. Center, Max R. Grossman), Columbia University (Cogge- 
shall); University of Georgia (Drewry); University of Illinois (Mur- 
phy, Dickinson); Indiana University (J. Wymond French); Univer- 
sity of Iowa (Lazell, Sanders); University of Kansas (Lee); Kansas 
State College (Rogers, Miss Helen P. Hostetter); University of 
Kentucky (L. Niel Plummer); Louisiana State University (Osborn, 
Wilkerson, C. R. F. Smith); Marquette University (O’Sullivan, 
Brown); University of Michigan (J. L. Brumm); University of Min- 
nesota (Ralph D. Casey); University of Missouri (Martin, J. Ed- 
ward Gerald); State University of Montana (Housman); University 
of Nebraska (Gayle C. Walker); Northwestern University (Slaugh- 
ter, Elmo Scott Watson); Ohio State University (James E. Pollard, 
Norval Neil Luxon); University of Oklahoma (H. H. Herbert); Uni- 
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versity of Oregon (Allen); Rutgers University (Kenneth E. Olson, 
Hubert R. Ede); University of Southern California (Roy L. 
French); Stanford University (Neal Van Sooy); Syracuse Univer- 
sity (Spencer, Douglass W. Miller); University of Washington 
(McKenzie); Washington and Lee University (Riegel); University 
of Wisconsin (Hyde, Miss Helen M. Patterson). The proxy of Colo- 
rado was held by Missouri. Of the thirty-one members of the asso- 
ciation, twenty-eight were represented in person or by proxy. Iowa 
State, Pennsylvania State, and Texas were not represented. (Frank- 
lin Banner, representative of Pennsylvania State, was temporarily 
out of the city during the business session.) 


The annual report of the secretary-treasurer was presented by 
Herbert, as follows: 


The report of the secretary-treasurer, by constitutional provision, falls under 
three heads: (1) the work of the association; (2) the meetings and action of the 
executive committee; (3) the receipts and expenditures during the year. This report 
is arranged under the three headings: 

1. The work of the association is conducted by its general officers, six espe- 
cially constituted authorities, and certain committees. The six agencies are (1) 
the committee and the editorial board having charge of the JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY; (2) the National Council on Education for Journalism, which, with other 
responsibilities, is charged with the duty of looking into the qualifications of institu- 
tions seeking admission to the association; (3) the National Council on Research in 
Journalism, which encourages and correlates the investigative activities of teachers 
of journalism; (4) the committee on codperation with newspapers, which jointly 
with similar committees from other organizations seeks to discover a common 
ground for the development of journalistic education; (5) the placement interchange 
bureau, organized to guide the interinstitutional exchange of teachers and assistants; 
and (6) the lecture bureau, designed to facilitate the booking of lectures in the 
schools and departments of journalism. A seventh group is the special committee 
on coéperation with the American Newspaper Guild, appointed under the admin- 
istration of former President Rogers. All these agencies report directly to the 
association. 

The only changes made in the personnel of these agencies were those brought 
about by deaths in the membership of the association. These will be mentioned in 
a later connection. Appointments of persons to represent the association at meet- 
ings of national newspaper organizations during the year were made by President 
Martin, as follows: Franklin Banner (Pennsylvania State) as representative at the 
meeting of the American Society of Newspaper Editors in Washington, D. C., in 
April; R. R. Barlow (Illinois) as representative at the annual convention of the 
American Newspaper Guild in Cleveland, Ohio, in June. 

During the year the association has coéperated with the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism in establishing a mimeographed publication known as 
the Journatism News Butietin, of which three numbers were issued, one on 
April 1, one on November 1, and one on December 15. Its purpose is to convey 
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official notices, news notes, and convention information to members of both asso- 
ciations in the intervals between the issues of the JounNALISM QuaRTERLY. Pro- 
fessor Banner served as news editor representing this association until the second 
issue, when his place was taken by Professor E. K. Johnston (Missouri). 

Deaths in the ranks of teachers of journalism in 1935 removed three men who 
held official positions in the association. Professor Buford O. Brown (Stanford), 
who died on January 28, was a member of the Council on Education. To his 
place on the council President Martin appointed Dean Eric W. Allen (Oregon) to 
serve until the annual convention. Professor Willard G. Bleyer (Wisconsin), who 
died on October 31, was chairman of the Council on Education. To his place on 
the council President Martin appointed Professor Grant M. Hyde (Wisconsin) to 
serve until the annual convention. At the request of President Martin, Professor 
Lawrence W. Murphy (Illinois) a member of the council, conducted a poll of the 
council members to select a chairman to succeed Dr. Bleyer. Professor Murphy was 
chosen as chairman in the poll. 

Professor Harry F. Harrington (Northwestern), who died on September 21, was 
vice-president of the association. Since there is no constitutional provision for the 
filling of such a vacancy, this position has remained vacant since his death. 

The death of Dean Walter Williams (Missouri) on July 29 took from the pro- 
. fession the first president of this association. He was elected to the office at the 
organization meeting on April 5, 1917. From that time until his death he main- 
tained a lively interest in the activities of the association and until recent years 
participated in nearly all the annual meetings. 

Dr. Bleyer was Dean Williams’ successor as president of the association, and 
he, too, had taken an active part in its affair since the time of its establishment. 
He was chairman of the Council on Education, of the committee on codperation 
with newspapers, and of the committee on the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY at the time 
of his death. His leadership in point of length of service and contributions to the 
work of the association has perhaps been surpassed by that of no other person in 
its membership. 

The attention of the membership is directed to a situation as to the unequality 
in the measure of support given by the teaching staffs of the members of the asso- 
ciation to the program of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism. Of 
the 228 members of the latter organization, only 104, or 45 per cent of the total, 
are members of the teaching staffs of A. A. S. D. J. institutions. Four A. A. S. D. J. 
schools have seven members each in the A. A. T. J., one has six, two have five each, 
five have four each, eight have three each, seven have two each, and five have only 
one each. Only six A. A. S. D. J. schools have 100 per cent of their teaching per- 
sonnel in the membership of the A. A. T. J. These are Colorado, Kentucky, Okla- 
homa, Rutgers, Southern California, and Washington and Lee. So far as possible, 
our member institutions should lend support to the teachers’ organization. 

2. No meetings of the executive committee have been held during the year. 
In January, however, the committee, in conjunction with the executive committee 
of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism, voted to accept the invita- 
tion of Washington, D. C., to hold the 1935 convention in that city. In April the 
two executive committees voted to fix the convention dates on December 27, 28, 
and 30, 1935. 
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A proposal to make a pro-rated assessment on the members of the association 
to equalize expenses of delegates to the annual convention received the attention 
of the membership at the 1934 convention. Upen the basis of a survey of the 
membership, made by Professor Roy L. French (Southern California), the executive 
committee voted not to make a favorable recommendation of the plan. Difficulty 
of obtaining participation by the institutions, due to the restrictions of fiscal sup- 
port, makes the plan impracticable, in the opinion of the committee. 

3. The financial affairs of the association are set forth in the appended report: 


FINnaANcIAL Report ror 1935 


Balance shown by 1934 report 

Credit to offset bank check tax erroneously charged in 1934 report 
1934 membership dues, Northwestern, Syracuse, Stanford 

1935 membership dues, twenty-eight members 

1936 membership dues, Stanford 

Interest earned to July 1, 1935 


EXPENDITURES 
1935 
Feb. 6—Ralph D. Casey, expenses of Mitchell V. Carnley to Iowa 
City on JouRNALISM QUARTERLY business 
Feb. 12—Transcript-Enterprise Publishing Co., stationery for of- 


June 18—Franklin Banner, expenses to Washington, D. C., to at- 
tend to A. S. N. E. meeting 

June 18—R. R. Barlow, expenses to Cleveland, Ohio, to attend 
American Newspaper Guild meeting 

June 20—First National Bank, Norman, check service charge 

July 6—Mitchell V. Charnley, QuarRTERLY appropriation 

Sept. 18—Mitchell V. Carnley, QuarTeRLY appropriation 

Dec. 21—Mitchell V. Charnley, QuaRTERLY appropriation 


Balance on hand, December 27, 1935 
(Dues from Michigan, Montana, and Syracuse not in hand at the time this 
report was prepared; Michigan dues received December 30, but not deposited until 
January 3; Syracuse dues received January 11, 1936.) 


Account with JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1935 


Customary grant of $80 per issue to support of QUARTERLY 
*Additional grant authorized for support of QuaRTERLY 


1935 
July 6—Paid Mitchell V. Charnley on QuarTERLy account 
Sept. 18—Paid Mitchell V. Charnley on Quarterty account 


RECEIPTS 
20.96 
04 
60.00 
560.00 
20.00 
1.89 
—— %662.89 
.. 
23.82 
46.96 
04 
250.00 
245.00 
30.00 
«$320.00 
205.00 
—— 525.00 
.....- 8250.00 
245.00 
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Dec. 21—Paid Mitchell V. Charnley on Quarterty account 


Account balanced, December 27, 1935. 
*At Minneapolis, on December 28, 1931, the association authorized the executive 


committee to appropriate necessary funds for the support of the magazine. 
Approved, December 27, 1935: 


Frep J. 

J. L. O’Suttivan, 

Joun E. Drewry, 
Auditing Committee. 


Proposep Bupcet For 1936 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS 
On hand, January 1, 1936 
1935 dues unpaid (estimated collections) 
1936 dues of thirty-one members 
Interest to be earned 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 
Current expenses of the association, 1936 
1936 customary grant to the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
Additional grant for support of the JourRNALISM QUARTERLY 


Estimated balance on hand, December $1, 1936 
H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1935. 


Upon motion of Murphy, seconded by Osborn, the report of the 
secretary-treasurer was approved, except as to the financial state- 
ment, which according to custom is the subject of special report by 
the auditing committee. 

On account of inactivity during the year no formal reports of the 
placement interchange bureau or the lecture bureau were presented. 

Casey, as editor of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, explained that it 
is the policy of the magazine to print in the news notes section re- 
ports of only such matters as are of more or less permanent interest. 
Confusion has resulted from the circulated requests for news notes 
by the editors of the JourNALIsm News BuLLetin and the editor 
of the news section of the QuarterLy. Upon motion of Casey, sec- 
onded by Murphy, the association voted to establish the policy of 
having all news notes collected by a member of the QuARTERLY 
staff, who will select appropriate items for publication in the maga- 


—— $525.00 
. 
$694.00 
$100.00 
$20.00 
260,00 
—— 680.00 
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zine and turn over the remaining material to the editors of the 
News 


The report of the National Council on Research in Journalism, 
which had been prepared by Mott, chairman, was read in his ab- 
sence by Lazell, as follows: 


A mimeographed transcript of the proceedings of the council on the yacht Ar- 
butus, June 15, 1935, was distributed rather widely among schools of journalism 
subsequently to the meeting, and a digest of those proceedings was published in the 
JouRNALISM QuartTeERLy for September, 1935 (Volume 12, pages 329-30). It is not 
necessary, therefore, to repeat the facts of that meeting. 

In pursuance of the action then taken, data for a check list of journalism studies 
in manuscript form on file in the leading libraries are now being gathered and will 
be ready for issue, it is expected, in March, 1936. We are assured of the financial 
aid of Sigma Delta Chi in this project. 

Another midyear meeting of the council is planned for spring, probably at the 
time of a meeting of one of the regional groups. It is hoped that at that time we 
may be able to arrange an extensive discussion of some one practicable codperative 
research project. 

A copy of the proceedings referred to above is attached to this report and made 
a part of it. 


Upon motion of Casey, seconded by Osborn, the report was ap- 


proved. 

Pursuant to action taken at the 1934 convention of the associa- 
tion, instructing the Council on Research to prepare an amendment 
to the constitution providing for the election of a council of nine 
members serving three-year terms, Casey submitted the following 
amendment and moved its adoption: 


Amend Article 4, Section 5, by substituting the following wording for the entire 
section: “The association shall also elect a National Council on Research in Jour- 
nalism consisting of nine members to be chosen from the representatives of the insti- 
tutions holding membership in this association, but not more than one member shall 
be elected from one institution. Three members of the council shall be elected at 
the annual meeting of this association. Their terms of office shall be three years or 
until their successors are chosen, provided that at the annual meeting of 1935 the 
offices of members of the existing council shall be declared vacant and a new council 
set up, with three members elected for three-year terms, three members for two-year 
terms, and three members for one-year terms. The council shall choose one of its 
members as chairman. As terms of council members expire, the council shall recom- 
mend to the nominating committee members deemed especially qualified by reason 
of accomplishment or interest in research for membership on the council. These 
nominations shall be presented by the nominating committee and from these nomi- 
nations the membership as a whole shall elect the successors of those whose terms 
expire.” 
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The motion, seconded by Lazell, was approved, and the amend- 
ment was declared adopted. 

Murphy, reporting as chairman of the National Council on Edu- 
cation for Journalism, stated that the application of the University 
of Florida for membership in the association, action upon which 
was deferred in 1934 for one year, has been withdrawn, and that 
there are now no formal applications before the council. Several 
other institutions, however, have indicated an interest in member- 
ship. 

Pursuant to action at the 1934 convention, by which the asso- 
ciation instructed the Council on Education to prepare and present 
an amendment relating to the manner in which membership in the 
association may be gained, Murphy submitted the following amend- 
ment for adoption: 

Amend Article 3, Section 5, by substituting the following wording for the entire 
section: “Membership in the association is by invitation. Applications are not re- 
ceived. Proposals to extend an invitation shall originate with the National Council 
on Education for Journalism. A favorable vote of the council, with not more than 
two dissenting votes, and of two-thirds of the members of the association, shall be 
required for extension of an invitation to membership. In the event that convention 
action cannot be obtained within one year of the time a school is given the approval 
of the National Council on Education for Journalism said council shall have the 


power to conduct a mail vote of the membership, and this vote shall have the same 
standing as one taken at convention.” 


Spencer moved that the amendment be adopted. The motion, 
seconded by Olson, was approved unanimously, and the amendment 
was declared adopted. In answer to a question by Brumm, as to 
whether an institution could exercise any initiative in seeking ad- 
mission, Murphy replied that under the new plan representatives 
of such an institution may express an interest in membership or 
make informal inquiries of members of the council. 

In behalf of the council, Murphy submitted a proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution, as follows: 

Amend Article 1 by striking out the words “and Departments” in the name of 


the association, making the article read: “This organization shall be known as the 
American Association of Schools of Journalism.” 


Casey objected to the proposed amendment, stating that it had 
been discussed and rejected at the 1934 convention of the associa- 
tion. McKenzie, pointing out that there was a nearly equal division 
of opinion on the subject in the 1934 convention, contended that a 
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change in the name would be a help to some of the member institu- 
tions. After continued discussion, in which Hyde, Grossman, O’Sul- 
livan, Herbert and Osborn participated, Murphy moved the adop- 
tion of the amendment. Hyde seconded the motion. Casey moved 
as a substitute that the original motion be tabled. Brumm seconded 
the motion. A roll call vote was requested. The vote stood 14 for 
and 12 against the motion to table. The original motion was de- 
clared tabled. Murphy gave notice that the same amendment 
would be brought up for action in the 1936 convention. O'Sullivan 
directed attention to the rule requiring notice in writing to all mem- 
bers concerning proposed amendments to the constitution. 

In behalf of the council, Murphy submitted a proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution dealing with the requirement as to the 
minimum number of full-time teachers of journalism of professorial 
rank in institutions under consideration for membership in the asso- 
ciation. The amendment, to increase from two to three the mini- 
mum number of such full-time teachers, was as follows: 

Amend Article 3, Section 8, first paragraph, so that the part referring to the 
faculty organization shall read as follows: “. . . with a dean, director, or full pro- 
fessor at its head and with, in addition, at least two full-time teachers of journalism 
of professorial rank; . . .” 

Murphy moved that the amendment be adopted with the under- 
standing that it be not retroactive upon present members of the 
association. The motion, seconded by Osborn, was approved, and 
the amendment was declared adopted. 

In behalf of the Council, Murphy gave notice that at the 1936 
convention the council would ask for a vote on a proposed amend- 
ment to change the amount of the annual dues from $20 to $35 a 
year, as follows: 


Amend Article 6 by substituting the following wording for the entire article: 
“The annual assessment on each institution shall be thirty-five (35) dollars, payable 
in advance, and any institution that shall have failed to pay its assessment during 
the year shall be dropped from the association but may be reinstated by a vote of 
the executive committee or the association upon payment of the arrears in full.” 

In behalf of the council, Murphy asked for a statement of asso- 
ciation policy on the filling of vacancies on the council. He sug- 
gested that the association declare itself in favor of a continuing 
rather than a changing membership on the council. Casey sug- 
gested a plan of having members of the council recommend to the 
nominating committee persons to be nominated. This plan was ob- 
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jected to by Center and Grossman on the ground that it would 
tend to make the council a self-perpetuating body. Allen moved 
that the association express itself as opposed to a rotating member- 
ship on the council. The motion was seconded by Sanders, but after 
further discussion in which objection to such a plan was voiced by 
Olson and Grossman, Casey moved as a substitute that the Council 
on Education be asked to make recommendations to the nomi- 
nating committee as to persons to fill vacancies as they occur. The 
motion, seconded by Center, was approved. 

In behalf of the council, Murphy gave notice that at the 1936 
convention the council would ask for a vote on a proposed amend- 
ment to exempt from penalties for non-attendance at conventions 
those member institutions whose representatives would be required 
to travel more than 1,000 miles one way in order to attend a con- 
vention, as follows: 

Amend Article 5, Section 4, by inserting the following sentence between the sec- 
ond and third sentences of said section: “Member institutions located more than 
1,000 railroad miles from the convention city shall be exempt from the foregoing 
provision.” 

President Martin raised the question of the desirability of reviv- 
ing the committee on codperation with newspapers, stating that, 
although the committee was active in 1931 and 1932, no delibera- 
tions with the newspaper organizations had been held in 1934 or 
1935. He suggested the possibility of interesting the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, the National Editorial Association, the Inland Daily 
Press Association, and similar groups in the appointment of com- 
mittees to meet with committees of this association and the teach- 
ers’ association. Upon motion of Drewry, seconded by Olson, it 
was voted that the committee be revived and that the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism be invited to join in the effort 
to reéstablish the former relations with the newspaper organiza- 
tions. 

The report of the editor of the JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY for 1935 
was submitted by Casey, as follows: 

At the last convention of this Association, Dr. Mott remarked at the time of his 
resignation as editor of the JouRNALISM QuarTERLY that prior to his decision to re- 
sign he had a change or two in the general policy of the periodical to recommend. 


He refrained, he said, because he thought it would be unfair to the new editor to 
make these suggestions. Thus, we undertook the task of editing the QuarTERLY with 
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his blessing, but without these suggestions of policy we would have welcomed. In 
the past year we have attempted to carry on along the lines laid down by Dr. Mott 
during his so successful tenure as editor. It seemed to us that our sole aim should 
be to attempt to maintain the Quarrerty on the high level set by him and his 
editorial associates. 

Indeed, we were fortunate at the outset to have for selection in the March num- 
ber of Volume 12 a pile of manuscripts read at the Chicago convention. The life of 
a QuarrTer.y editor is considerably less troubled when the associations through 
their officers prepare a program of distinction. The Chicago meeting lived up to our 
hopes. We look to this convention with a similar optimism and a trust that the offi- 
cers have reminded their speakers to bring along their manuscripts. 

Unhappily, the editors can’t live through the year on the fat accumulated in De- 
cember, nor can the readers; producers of research papers will have to toss us a 
few toothsome morsels during the year. Fortunately there were submitted to us a 
number of fine papers to round out the volume and in several cases we foraged for 
ourselves and turned up some excellent contributions. One or two of these were 
“scoops” in the sense that they provided entirely new reinterpretations of journal- 
istic problems that had been thought settled. As an indication of the progress made 
by the Quarterty over the years, the authors of these “scoops” chose to see the 
first publications of these revaluations in the periodical of the associations rather 
than submitting their work elsewhere. I suspect there should be nothing remark- 
able in that, yet it is a sign-post pointing the way to the advancement of a self- 
consciousness in the work of our associations and in the importance of a publication 
that serves journalism schools and departments. 

We discovered during the year that while there was good material available for 
Volume 12, we faced one problem every quarter. To obtain a well-balanced content 
is not always easy. Articles on the historical phases of journalism are not in abun- 
dance, but we had them in greatest number. Journalism researchers are still preoc- 
cupied with this type of research. The QuarTERLY is always in need of other types 
of manuscripts; analyses and interpretations of contemporary newspaper problems 
are hardest to get and those reaching our hands usually do not always live up to 
the high level of the historical paper. Articles on the economic side of journalism 
are the rarest birds in the editorial aviary. 

The QuartTerty needs a greater number of manuscripts from which to make 
selection, and it requires in the sum total a greater range of subject matter to main- 
tain a well-balanced content. 

The 1935 volume contained 440 pages and index. The modest character of the 
Quarrerty in contrast to the longer established publications of other university 
associations is indicated by comparison with the 1935 volume of the Political Science 
Review which contained 1,126 pages and index. 

Before turning to a summary of the departments in the Quarter.y, I wish to 
make an acknowledgment of my personal indebtedness to Professor Mitchell V. 
Charnley, who has served as associate editor. We have worked in tandem in the 
editing of the Quartrerty. I have sought his advice at almost every point, and he 
has made so many contributions to what editorial and business success the Quar- 


TERLY has achieved this year that the editorial “we” in this report is no modest 
fiction. 
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Departmental editors, the editorial board, and contributors have made their ap- 
propriate contributions. We owe much to them for their coéperation and encour- 
agement. 

Book Reviews: It is apparent that the book review section of any journal is to 
apprise the reader of the recent worthwhile publications in his field of interest. The 
editors have sought in the QuaRTERLY to attempt to publish reviews while the book 
is still recent. We have adopted a somewhat wide interpretation of what constitutes 
the range of interest of QuaRTERLY readers; i.e., to include important studies of 
radio, for instance, because of its impact upon the press, and, finally, to seek re- 
views by specialists within our broad fields. We shall seek to include more reviews 
also from active practitioners of journalism, for the obvious reason that there are 
plenty of qualified reviewers outside of teacher ranks. Their codperation will pro- 
mote interest in the QuaRTERLY, and thus in schools and departments of journalism 
on the part of such practitioners. 

The editors hope reviewers will become increasingly critical in the right sense of 
that term. A scientific journal must not be satisfied with the kind of genial generali- 
ties that pass for reviews in some of the more general publications. To point a case 
it is said that the trouble with the London Times Literary Supplement is that it is 
written by English gentlemen who are gentlemen first and critics second. While we 
do not want blistering attacks on any book (if it deserves an unmerciful lacing it 
probably should not be reviewed at all, except in certain instances where the book 
may be taken by the layman to have merit when it has none), yet reviews require 
expert analysis and should carry judgments. 

The QuarTERLy will seek to increase the number of reviews of important foreign 
books on journalism to fill a gap and meet a demand. The Association will have to 
give the editors time to make this improvement, but an attempt will be made. Thus 
far our outlook has been restricted too narrowly to American and English works, 
but the significant new journalistic changes abroad will require us to pay greater 
attention to descriptions and analyses of Continental journalistic movements. 

We began a “Briefer Mention” section in the December QuarTERLY to distin- 
guish between those volumes to which we should all attend and those requiring pass- 
ing notice or as a reminder to a specialist of something new in a restricted field. 

An effort to bring about more friendly interest in the QuARTERLY among book 
publishers has had good results. Though we do not obtain all the books we want 
for review purposes, it has become increasingly easy to get them. Some publishers 
who had always refused to let us have review copies have changed their attitude in 
whole or in part. 

It may be of interest to note that Volume 12 contained seventy reviews. 

Bibliography: The range of the Annotated Bibliography has been extended some- 
what by the inclusion by Messrs. Nafziger and Merwin of a supplementary section 
devoted to British journals. Since we can discover no French journal devoted regu- 
larly to journalistic matters, the compilers have made no attempt to cover the 
French field, but a limited number of citations will be included next year from 
German periodicals. The Bibliography carries the “Press and Communications” as 
indicative of the increased interest in the various electrical news communication 
agencies and instrumentalities, national and international. 

News Notes: With the advent of the mimeographed news bulletins it has been 
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the aim of Mr. Miller to include in his section only the more significant matters 
relating to teaching personnel, courses, research enterprises, etc. A great deal of 
confusion has resulted from the demands made upon journalism departments for 
news notes from both the QuaRrTERLY and the Butetins. It would simplify matters 
greatly if one call only were made each quarter for news notes and if one editor 
alone handled this type of material. May I respectfully recommend that Mr. Miller 
be charged with the entire responsibility? He may then select the most significant 
items for the QuaRTERLY and pass on the remainder to the BuLLETINs. 

Since the QuarTerLy is the permanent publication of the associations, since it 
finds a resting place on library shelves and since it will be consulted in future years, 
the most significant departmental items belong in its pages. 

Make-up and Typography: Readers are familiar with the mechanical and typo- 
graphical changes. Chief among them has been the adoption of a bolder type dress, 
the employment of modern rather than old-style type, the use of the front cover as 
a table of contents and the use of initial letters. The QuaRTERLY is indebted to 
Douglas C. McMurtrie for suggestions and aid in the typography of the cover. 

The subjoined contains a financial statement for the QuARTERLY for 1935. As the 
1934 volume contained 446 pages and index and the 1935 volume 440 pages and 
index, it would appear that we paid $35.51 in the aggregate yearly payment for 
six fewer pages. There are, however, some extra expenses we incurred that readily 
account for the difference. 

The chief of these was the printing of 600 extra copies of the September number 
as part of a subscription campaign. The 600 extra copies, making a total print order 
of 1,100, cost $59.50, which means that our page cost, eliminating the extra copies, 
was very nearly that of the 1934 volume. Specifically, it came out this way: 1934, 
$2.87 a page; 1935, $2.85 a page. 

The 600 extra copies in September were used, as I have said, as part of a sub- 
scription campaign. Professor Herbert furnished us a list of all teachers of journal- 
ism of collegiate rank in the United States. We sent the September number to every 
one, and followed it up with a letter (sent out by the secretary-treasurer) promising 
each new subscriber (or member of the A.A. T.J:) the Quartrerty for December 
of 1935 and all of 1936 if he would join the Association at once. This resulted in at 
least 20 per cent increase in A. A. T. J. membership. The latest figure we have 
seen is that membership is now about 230, whereas it was some place around 180 
before. There are still more than 500 teachers of journalism in the United States 
who do not belong, however, in minor schools and departments and, sadly, in 
major. The headquarters of the A.A.T.J. will no doubt go vigorously after this 
potential membership, particularly in the A.A.S.D.J. schools and departments. 

Tied in with this subscription effort was an advertising solicitation campaign, 
based on the fact that the September issue was to go to all teachers of journalism. 
Though the campaign was not as successful as we had hoped it would be, it resulted 
in three advertisements for the September number bringing in a revenue of $36.57; 
and it was instrumental in obtaining a one-year Appleton-Century contract for a 
half-page per issue. 

A second subscription effort carried out this fall was one to put libraries of col- 
leges and universities having schools or departments of journalism on the circulation 
list. Letters went to all such libraries not already on the list, and they brought in 
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about fifteen new subscriptions. Subscriptions are still trickling in, and it is our 
hope that we will eventually obtain about ten more. This will leave about seventy- 
five libraries still not on the list, however. 

The next subscription effort — one that we hope to carry out during the winter 
quarter — should be aimed at newspaper editors and libraries. The number of these 
on the list is very small at present, and we believe it can be considerably enlarged. 
We have had gratifying comments on the merits of the QuaRTERLY from a small 
group of newspaper editors who see the magazine. 

An effort has been made in connection with each issue to obtain advertising from 
book publishers. This has met with disappointing results, however. We believe that, 
as we build up the circulation list, we may find such efforts more successful. 

The assignment of a federal aid student to the QuarTERLY by the University of 
Minnesota has been a distinct aid in detail work in advertising and subscription 
solicitations, in putting the circulation lists into better order and so on. 

The complete financial statement follows: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
February 16, 1935, to December 23, 1935 


108 non-member subscriptions % 271.35 
65 Kappa Tau Alpha subscriptions 130.00 
Single copy sales 18.43 
A.A.S.D.J. and A. A. T.J. payments 973.00 
Advertisements 54.07 


1.05 
26.13 


$1,474.03 


$ 53.11 

6.70 

Printing and wrapping 1,315.51 
Check exchange 2.85 
Stationery and wrappers 32.50 
Drawings 7.00 
Telegrams 1.80 
Second-class entry, Minneapolis postoffice 10.00 
Refunds to subscription agencies 7.80 
Reprints 26.13 
Purchase of copies to complete file 1.60 


$1,465.00 


RECEIPTS 
EXPENDITURES 
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Comparative Statement with 1934 
Recerrts 


A.A.S.D.J. and A. A. T.J. payments 
Non-member subscriptions 

Kappa Tau Alpha subscriptions 
Single copy sales 

Advertising 


* 14.53 outstanding. 


Printing and wrapping $1,280.00 $1,315.51 
Postage, telegrams, express 41.30 61.61 


Further comparisons are not available because detailed statements for 1934 are 
not at hand. Ratpu D. Casey, Editor. 


Allen moved that the association approve the report and express 
its thanks to Casey and his associates for the successful efforts they 
have put forth in the production of the magazine during the past 
year. The motion, seconded by Osborn, was approved. 

Casey, reporting for the committee on codperation with the 
American Newspaper Guild, stated that no meeting of the joint 
committee of the two organizations has been held during 1935, and 
that the committee of the association has no recommendations to 
present. He gave an informal report of the work of Barlow, who 
had been appointed by President Martin to represent the associa- 
tion and the committee at the annual convention of the Guild in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in June. He reviewed Barlow’s report, which had 
been submitted in written form, and said that his efforts at the con- 
vention had been effective in advancing the interests of the schools 
of journalism in relation to the program of the Guild. The attitude 
of Guild leaders toward the schools is indicated, he said, by the 
agreement of the committee headed by R. S. Gilfillan of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune to reduce from two years to one year the appren- 
ticeship period required of graduates of recognized schools of jour- 
nalism. Upon motion of Murphy, seconded by Casey, the associa- 
tion voted to accept the report for record and to continue the com- 
mittee for another year. 

Lazell reported for the auditing committee that it had examined 
the financial statement and account of the secretary-treasurer and 
had found them to be accurate and in good order. He moved the 
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adoption of the committee’s report. The motion, seconded by Pol- 
lard, was approved. Casey, as editor of the JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY, asked whether the committee was expected to audit his 
financial report. Lazell replied that the committee had not exam- 
ined the QuarTERLy statement. In view of the oversight, President 
Martin suggested that at the 1936 convention a two-year audit be 
made of the QuarrerLy accounts. This disposition of the matter 
was agreed to without dissent. 

Olson presented the substance of the report of a special com- 
mittee on schools of journalism, authorized by the National Edi- 
torial Association in 1935 for the purpose of surveying the extent to 
which the schools are preparing students for work in the business 
and advertising departments of newspapers. The committee report 
included a series of six recommendations, briefly stated as follows: 
(1) More emphasis should be placed in the schools on education for 
the business side of journalism; (2) only so-called “Class A” schools 
should undertake such training; (3) courses of a business nature 
should be given only when the schools have on their staffs instruc- 
tors properly prepared to give such courses; (4) a central personnel 
bureau should be set up to handle placement of the graduates of 
schools; (5) publishers should coéperate in this movement by offer- 
ing students opportunities to gain experience in their offices; (6) 
students in the schools should be encouraged to attend the meetings 
of state and national press associations. O’Sullivan moved that the 
report be referred for consideration to the committee on codpera- 
tion with newspapers. The motion, seconded by Pollard, was ap- 
proved. 

Osborn presented the report of the resolutions committee, as 
follows: 

(1) Whereas, His excellency, Franklin D. Roosevelt, president of the United 
States, graciously accorded this association a private press conference, at which he 
frankly discussed, off the record, incidents involved in his relations with the press, 
be it hereby 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of our organization be extended to him and 
his secretariat for this courtesy. 

(2) Whereas, The pleasure and success of our convention have been greatly en- 


hanced by the facilities so generously placed at our disposal by the National Press 
Club, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we hereby express our appreciation to that organization and to 
its president, Mark Foote. 

(3) Whereas, Frank discussions of problems arising in connection with gathering 
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and writing of international news, which gave our membership a clearer understand- 
ing of the perplexities of world affairs, were given by Sir Willmott Lewis of the 
Times, London, and Messrs. Camille LeMercier of Havas Agency, New York, H. W. 
von Doemming of the German News Bureau, New York, and Kenneth Durant of 
Tass Agency, New York, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be extended to these speakers. 

(4) Whereas, Providence has decreed within the past year the deaths of four be- 
loved members of the association, Dr. Walter Williams, president of the University 
of Missouri and dean of the Missouri School of Journalism, Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, 
director of the Wisconsin School of Journalism, Dr. Harry F. Harrington, director 
of the Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University, and Professor Buford 
O. Brown of the Division of Journalism, Stanford University, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association express our deepest regret at the passing of these 
respected and admired associates. 

(5) Whereas, Professor William P. Kirkwood, a member of the staff at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and the first instructor in courses in journalism at that insti- 
tution, has reached retirement age and will sever his formal connection with the 
university on January 1 next, and 

Whereas, Professor Kirkwood made important contributions to the press of his 
state through the organization in 1916 of the Minnesota Editor’s Short Course, 
through his work in establishing courses in journalism in 1914-15, and through his 
long service as director of the University of Minnesota Farm Campus news service, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism express to Professor Kirkwood its high regard for his contributions and 
express to him the hope that he may continue informally his relations with the 
university and the press of Minnesota, in order that both institutions may continue 
to profit from his helpful work and counsel. 


Separate motions to adopt each of the resolutions were made by 
Osborn and seconded by various persons. These motions were ap- 
proved and the resolutions were declared adopted. The fourth reso- 
lution, relating to the deaths of Messrs. Williams, Bleyer, Harring- 
ton, and Brown, was adopted by a rising vote of respect and af- 
fection. 

Allen, reporting for the committee on place and time of meeting, 
stated that the committee had two invitations before it: first, that 
of Ohio State University, presented by Professor Pollard; and, sec- 
ond, that of the member institutions on the Pacific coast, proposing 
a meeting with the University of Southern California at Los An- 
geles. Inasmuch as the committee on nominations and place of 
meeting of the teachers’ association, with which the committee of 
this association must consult, had not at this time been appointed, 
a recommendation as to place could not be made. President Martin 
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said that an invitation had been received from St. Louis, Missouri, 
to entertain the conventions. Olson reported that several other 
cities and institutions were interested in obtaining the conventions. 
In view of these explanations, the matter was passed over without 
definite action. 

Spencer presented the report of the committee on nominations, 
as follows: President, Wisconsin (Grant M. Hyde); vice-president, 
Pennsylvania State (Franklin Banner); secretary-treasurer, Okla- 
homa (H. H. Herbert); member of the Council on Education to 
serve until December, 1936, to fill the unexpired term of Stanford 
(held by the late Buford O. Brown), Oregon (Eric W. Allen); mem- 
ber of the council to serve until December, 1938, to fill the unex- 
pired term of Wisconsin (held by the late Willard G. Bleyer), Wis- 
consin (Grant M. Hyde); member of the council for the term expir- 
ing in December, 1940, Marquette (J. L. O'Sullivan), succeeding 
Louisiana (M. G. Osborn); members of the Council on Research for 
the terms expiring in December, 1936, Kansas (Alfred M. Lee), 
Washington and Lee (O. W. Riegel), Wisconsin (Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger); for the terms expiring in December, 1937, Georgia (John E. 
Drewry), Missouri (Roscoe B. Ellard), Southern California (Roy L. 
French); for the terms expiring in December, 1938, Illinois (Charles 
L. Allen), Minnesota (Ralph D. Casey), Pensylvania State (Frank- 
lin Banner). 

Spencer moved that the secretary be instructed to cast a unani- 
mous ballot for each of the persons nominated. The motion, sec- 
onded by Olson, was approved, and the entire group of officers for 
the ensuing year was declared elected. President Martin closed a 
brief valedictory speech by presenting President-elect Hyde to the 
association. By motion the convention was then adjourned, at 
11:50 P. M. 

H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1935. 

(Note: Members of the Council on Research in attendance at the convention 
in a special meeting following adjournment requested President-elect Hyde to create 
for one year the special office of codrdinator of research and to request Frank L. 
Mott (Iowa) to serve during that time in such a capacity. Subsequently, in a mail 


vote, Mott was chosen by the members to act, ex officio, as chairman of the council 
during the year 1936.) 
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Proceedings of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism 


TwentTy-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION, D. C., 
DEcEMBER 28, 29, AND 30, 1935 


HE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION of Teachers of Journalism 

held its twenty-third annual convention in Washington, D. C., 
on December 28, 29, and 30, 1935. The convention hotel was the 
Willard, but all sessions except the regional breakfasts on December 
29 were held in the National Press Club, where headquarters were 
maintained. The attendance showed an increase over that of the 
previous year, although the official registration was slightly less 
than that of the 1934 meeting. Registration fees were paid by 
ninety-three persons, but the total attendance, including speakers, 
friends of members, and other visitors, was 122. These 122 persons 
were classified as follows: Association members engaged in teaching, 
73; association members not engaged in teaching, 1; non-member 
teachers of journalism, 4; former teachers, newspapermen and 
women (chiefly speakers), representatives of journalistic organiza- 
tions, and others, 44. The seventy-seven teachers of journalism who 
registered represented fifty-one institutions in twenty-nine states. 
Organizations represented by persons other than speakers were 
Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Phil, and the National League of 
American Pen Women. 

Open sessions of the convention of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism, held on Friday, December 
27, were attended by members of this association, and the press 
conference with President Franklin D. Roosevelt was jointly ar- 
ranged by the officers of the two associations. 

The session on Saturday, December 28, was called to order in the 
auditorium of the National Press Club at 9:30 a.m. by President 
Kenneth E. Olson (Rutgers). He announced the appointment of 
Burrus Dickinson (Illinois) as convention secretary. He then gave 
the following address to the convention: 

It gives me great pleasure to call to order the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Journalism. For various reasons I have decided to 
forego a formal presidential address this year. I made one at Chicago last year and 


I do not think any association president should be given the opportunity to sound 
off more than once in his administration. Furthermore, we have a very full program 
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and I would rather use what time we have to give you an opportunity to hear some 
of these stars of American journalism who are much better qualified to speak on the 
problems of contemporary journalism than I. I hope you will accept this program 
in lieu of a presidential address. 

I want to tell you that I have had qualms of conscience many a time as I have 
been building this program over the fact that I have not provided places for more 
of the teachers to appear on the program. But it seemed to both President Martin 
and myself that with the associations meeting for the first time in the national 
capital we should make use of this opportunity to bring before you some of the 
leading figures in American journalism. Rather than spend our time in shop-talk 
this time, we thought it would be worth while to take a larger view of journalism 
and the place of the newspaper in national and international affairs. You cannot 
have observed the stirring developments in world affairs in the past year without 
recognizing the part the press has played in those affairs. Mussolini could not have 
roused his people to the fever pitch of war had he not had a strangle hold on the 
newspapers of his country. Within the past two weeks an unjust peace was pre- 
vented by a courageous Pertinax of France, who exposed the terms of the Franco- 
British peace plan, and by an aroused English press which forced a complete about- 
face in British policy. I’m looking forward eagerly to our discussion of the “Press 
and International Friction” at our Monday morning symposium. 

Today we shall devote most of our time to the problems of the press and na- 
tional affairs. In the past few years the affairs of the national government have 
come to occupy a place of increasing importance in our newspapers. The depression 
furthermore has brought home to every newspaper reader the fact that national 
affairs touch every citizen. Monetary problems, questions of foreign trade, social, 
political, and economic problems that five years ago were considered high-brow 
stuff, are today front-page news. Today we shall have the privilege of hearing some 
of the men who play an important part in the work of interpreting national affairs 
to American newspaper readers tell you of their work and of the problems with 
which they have to contend. 

We have provided in our afternoon sessions several roundtables for special- 
interest groups, in which you will have an opportunity to discuss some of the prob- 
lems that come closer to your classroom work. Even there the chairmen of these 
roundtables have, I believe, set up programs of unusual significance and have 
brought you speakers of outstanding ability and authority. 

Now while I am going to make no formal address I do have some matters of 
importance to our association of which I want to speak to you briefly. 

The past year has brought us as an association some new problems. From 
almost every school I have received reports of increased enrollment in journalism 
courses. True, the reports on the placement of 1935 graduates is most encouraging. 
It is an indication of the fact that our newspapers in increasing numbers are recog- 
nizing the work of our schools and are turning to them for their recruits. We, as 
teachers of journalism, should not lose sight of our responsibility to the newspapers. 
We owe the profession a product that will not only compare favorably with good 
men produced by apprenticeship on a newspaper, but we owe it a product which 
will be better than that produced by the old system — men and women who have 
acquired newspaper skills and techniques and who can also hring to their work 
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a broad background in economics, history, political science, and sociology, plus an 
understanding of the social responsibilities of the newspaper —a product that will 
be of far greater usefulness to the newspaper in the role it must take in the future. 
At the same time we must not overlook the fact that our newspapers can absorb 
only so many graduates each year. These new increases in enrollment mean that 
our professional schools must tighten their requirements and stiffen their standards 
to the end that only those shall be graduated who show real promise in journalism. 
It means that the non-professional schools must exercise extreme care in keeping 
their instruction on a non-professional, pre-journalism basis and in cautioning their 
students against seeking entry into the profession until they shall have continued 
their journalism work in a professional school. 

When I read that we now have close to 450 institutions in this country offering 
some instruction in journalism, I cannot help feeling concerned over the army of 
youth which must come battering at newspaper doors from all these institutions 
every year. It seems to me that our American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
has a most important task in connection with this problem. We have in our mem- 
bership some 200 teachers largely drawn from the professional schools. There are 
some 600 other teachers of journalism in this country. I do not believe that we 
should ignore these instructors. I do not believe that we can afford to ignore them 
if we are to exercise any control over who shall go out to the newspapers of the 
country as journalism graduates. 

Rather I believe we should encourage these teachers in the smaller colleges to 
join our association and become affiliated with us in the movement to raise the 
standards of journalism instruction. There is a real challenge to leadership on our 
part. But we cannot exert that leadership if we remain aloof. While continually 
seeking to raise the standards in our professional schools, we should, I think, also 
seek to help the non-professional schools with their problems. If we can help them 
by defining the scope and content of the courses a non-professional school may 
properly give and by working out a basis on which students who have had these 
courses may transfer to professional schools, then I think we shall have performed 
a real service to American journalism. We shall have spared the newspapers from 
being besieged by a host of inadequately trained graduates. We shall have prevented 
the setting up of professional curricula in schools which have neither the equipment 
nor the newspaper-trained staff capable of teaching professional courses. 

No more important piece of work has been done by this association than that 
performed by Professor Murphy’s committee on non-professional courses. I shall 
not steal his thunder now, for he will make his report later, but I do want to say 
that I think it would be worthwhile for this association to consider reprinting this 
report and distributing it to every school in the country offering any courses in 
journalism. 

I think there are other advantages to be gained by this association in extending 
its membership among these teachers in non-professional schools. The depression 
took heavy toll on our membership. For the past two years the finances of both 
associations have been in such straightened circumstances that to accept the presi- 
dency of either was to accept a financial liability, for most of the expenses had to 
be paid out of one’s own department budget or out of one’s own pocket. This fall 
through a membership campaign we have added nearly fifty new members, as the 
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secretary will report to you later. The membership is now again near its peak. 
We might provide more working capital for the association by raising membership 
dues, but that might operate to reduce the membership we already have and would 
certainly reduce the subscription list of the JounNALISM QuarTEeRLY. We cannot 
afford to do that. The JouRNALIsM QuaARTERLY, devoted to investigative studies in 
the field of journalism, is our most important association activity. By enlarging our 
membership we might not only enlarge the QuarTeRLy’s field of service, but we 
might also provide the editors of the magazine and the officers of the association 
more money to work with. 

During the past two years there has been considerable discussion about organiz- 
ing regional associations of journalism teachers. I was frankly worried at first that 
these regional groups might develop outside the association and thus sap the 
strength and the membership of the national. But I think there is a place for them 
within our national association. I think they can be the means of strengthening our 
work immeasurably. The American Historical Association has a number of regional 
divisions. So has the Modern Language Association. So have the chemists, the 
physicists, and many other professional societies, as well as press associations. I 
think we have much to gain from regional organizations within the national. Many 
of our teachers find it difficult to get to the national meetings. I know one teacher 
who has belonged to our association for ten years and never yet has been able to 
get to a national convention. Such teachers might find it possible to get to regional 
group meetings held in between the national conventions. I know that I personally 
would welcome the opportunity to sit down with other teachers in the Eastern 
schools to talk over problems which we have in common — problems which I have 
already found in my brief experience in the East are different from those in the 
Middle West. Through joint membership such regional groups furthermore might 
well be the means of increasing the membership of the national association and 
the subscription list of the QuarTerty. They might be the means of enlisting many 
of the teachers in the smaller schools in the educational program of the national 
association. Through such regional groups the teachers in the professional schools 
might find an opportunity for leadership in standardizing non-professional courses in 
their states and thus help solve many of the problems we are now facing because 
of the multiplicity of journalism courses. 

Two such regional groups are already ir existence, one in the Southwest, the 
other in the Southeast. One of these associations, the Southeastern, is joining its 
annual convention with ours at this meeting. And on behalf of the national associa- 
tion I want to say to those southeastern teachers who may be attending our conven- 
tion for the first time that we extend them a most cordial welcome. 

Tomorrow morning we have provided an opportunity for teachers from various 
sections of the country to get together for breakfast regional group meetings. I hope 
that out of these meetings may spring the beginnings of regional organizations such 
as I have outlined for you. It is my sincere hope that the day may come when all 
the schools offering any instruction in journalism may be united in one national pro- 
gram — a program in which the non-professional schools will find their place, provid- 
ing non-professional courses for those who do not expect to enter the field of active 
journalism and pre-professional courses for those who expect to go on for further 
professional training — a program in which the professional schools, staffed by men 
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with long newspaper and teaching experience, will be charged with the responsibility 
of doing a truly professional job of training men and women for professional news- 
paper work. 


Announcement of the appointment of convention committees 
was made by President Olson, as follows: Auditing, J. Douglas 
Perry (Butler), Burrus Dickinson (Illinois), Buryl F. Engleman 
(Kent State University); nominations and place of meeting, Marcus 
M. Wilkerson (Louisiana), J. Edward Gerald (Missouri), W. R. 
Slaughter (Northwestern); resolutions, James E. Pollard (Ohio 
State), Reginald Coggeshall (Columbia), C. L. Sanders (Iowa). 

The reports of the committee on regional groups and of the com- 
mittee on constitution and by-laws were deferred for the time 
being, and Lawrence W. Murphy (lllinois), chairman of the com- 
mittee on general courses in journalism, was asked to present his 
report. He read the explanatory statements contained in a lengthy 
report, mimeographed copies of which were distributed to members 
present. In the section of the report in which the committee made 
ratings as to the amount of general, pre-professional, and non-pro- 
fessional course credit which should be recognized in the transfer 
of students from colleges offering a limited amount of instruction 
to institutions offering professionally developed curricula, Murphy 
made various oral corrections to be noted on the copies in the hands 
of members. A number of corrections as to names of teachers and 
other data was made from the floor. 

At 10 a.m. Murphy was asked to defer the completion of his re- 
port until a later time, as the hour had arrived for the presentation 
of the discussion program. This consisted of a symposium on “In- 
terpreting National Affairs to American Newspaper Readers,” pre- 
sided over by Herbert Brucker (Columbia). The speakers were 
Raymond P. Brandt of the Washington bureau of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Richard L. Wilson of the Washington bureau of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, and Willard M. Kiplinger of 
the Kiplinger Washington Agency, busines correspondents. Arthur 
Krock of the Washington bureau of the New York Times was pre- 
vented by illness from filling his place on the program. Discussion 
of the topic, under the direction of Brucker, consisted mainly of 
questions from the floor and comments in reply by the symposium 
speakers. 

The morning session was adjourned at 12:15 p.m. 
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The afternoon session, which was called to order at 1:30 o'clock 
by President Olson, began with an address, “The Development of 
the Behind-the-News Column,” by Paul Mallon, Washington po- 
litical commentator. He was followed by Raymond Clapper, who 
had just closed a period of service as political columnist for the 
Washington Post to accept a similar position with the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. His topic was “How Accurately Are News- 
papers Reflecting Public Opinion?” This discussion was of special 
interest, since Mr. Clapper had written in his final column in the 
Post a commendatory article on the work of schools of journalism. 

The two afternoon addresses having been completed somewhat 
in advance of the program schedule, President Olson called upon 
Murphy, chairman of the committee on general courses in journal- 
ism, to complete the report begun in the morning session. He did 
so, calling for corrections, additions, and other suggestions for the 
consideration of the committee. At the conclusion of the report, 
following the suggestion of the committee, the association voted to 
have the full text and the classifications issued at once in printed 
form for distribution to the executives of all universities, college, 
normal schools, and junior colleges in the United States. 

The afternoon program was continued at 3:30 o’clock with two 
roundtables for special-interest groups. The first, presided over by 
Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota), dealt with “The Press and Public 
Opinion.” The first address was made by Thomas R. Shipp of 
Washington on “The Public Relations Counsel and the Press.” He 
pointed out the function of public relations counsels and their im- 
portance in the creation of public sentiment. Robert W. Desmond, 
associate editor of the weekly magazine section of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, speaking on “Foreign Governments and 
Press Relations,” discussed the situation in various foreign capitals 
regarding the dissemination of governmental news and propaganda. 
Michael J. McDermott, chief of the division of current information 
of the Department of State, described the department’s machinery 
for the dissemination of news. Captain S. C. Hooper of the hydro- 
graphic office of the United States Navy, the fourth speaker on the 
roundtable program, was unable to be present. 

A second roundtable, which was held in the Silver Room of the 
club, under the chairmanship of Grant M. Hyde (Wisconsin), was 
addressed by a number of speakers. In the absence of Fred L. Kil- 
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dow of the National Scholastic Press Association, with offices at 
the University of Minnesota, William R. Slaughter (Northwestern) 
explained the work of Quill and Scroll magazine and the nature of 
the Northwestern University conferences for high school students. 
Joseph M. Murphy of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
Columbia University, spoke on the purpose of high school jour- 
nalism, emphasizing its general educational value rather than its 
pre-professional aspects. Dickinson reported on the work of the 
sub-committee of the American Association of Teachers of Journal- 
ism, which is attempting to set up standards for high school courses 
to avoid conflicts in purpose with junior colleges and professional 
schools. Lambert Greenawalt of William Penn High School, York, 
Pennsylvania, spoke in favor of high school work from the stand- 
point of motivated writing, and suggested that courses should be 
planned to meet this purpose. After a discussion Hyde empowered 
Dickinson to appoint a committee of university and high school 
teachers to bring together the activities of various organizations in- 
terested in high school work, and to encourage progress along the 
lines developed at the meeting. This action concluded the meeting, 
as several other scheduled speakers had failed to appear. 

The annual convention banquet of the two associations, tendered 
by the publishers of Washington newspapers, was held in the ban- 
quet hall of the National Press Club at 7:15 o’clock, Saturday 
evening. Eighty-three persons, including members and guests, at- 
tended. President Frank L. Martin of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism introduced Eugene Meyer, 
publisher of the Washington Post, as representative of the hosts 
for the dinner. Meyer expressed his faith in schools of journalism 
and their graduates, saying that they have become influential in 
raising journalism to a higher plane. President-elect Hyde and Vice 
President-elect Franklin Banner of the A.A.S.D.J. were presented 
to the assemblage. Martin then introduced President Olson of the 
teachers’ association as toastmaster of the evening. The principal 
speaker was J. Fred Essary, Washington correspondent of the Balti- 
more Sun, who in an able address reviewed the relations existing 
between the various chief executives and the newspapers since the 
days of Theodore Roosevelt. He condemned the “whispering cam- 
paigns” of the writers of certain “confidential” Washington news 
letters, and paid tribute to the loyalty, intelligence, and usefulness 
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of the members of the so-called “brain trust” in the national gov- 
ernment. 

Following Essary’s address, Tully A. Nettleton, Washington edi- 
torial writer for the Christian Science Monitor, in behalf of Sigma 
Delta Chi, of which he is national treasurer, presented to Oscar W. 
Riegel (Washington and Lee) the $50 prize awarded to the winner 
of the research contest conducted during 1935 by the fraternity. 
Riegel was present to receive the award, which was given to him 
as the author of “Mobilizing for Chaos,” a recently-published book 
on the governmental control of communication and propaganda 
agencies in Europe and elsewhere in the world. 

The meeting was adjourned shortly after 9 o'clock. 

The only meetings held on December 29 were those of regional 
groups who gathered at breakfast on Sunday morning at the Wil- 
lard Hotel. Only the northeastern, midwestern, and southwestern 
groups held meetings. The Southeastern Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, of which Raymond B. Nixon (Emory) is president, had 
held a luncheon meeting earlier in the convention. The Pacific coast 
representatives, having held a meeting not long before at Stanford 
University, decided not to meet again. As a result of the three 
breakfast gatherings, two groups of members not hitherto organ- 
ized regionally set up directing committees and made plans for 
later sessions. The northeastern group selected a steering com- 
mittee consisting of Olson, Banner, H. B. Rathbone (New York 
University), and M. Lyle Spencer (Syracuse) to plan a meeting to 
be held in New York in April. The midwestern group selected as its 
program committee Ellard (Missouri), chairman; Slaughter (North- 
western) and Dickinson (Illinois); time, place and invitations com- 
mittee, Luxon (Ohio State), chairman; Perry (Butler), and Sanders 
(Iowa). 

Except for the breakfast meetings, Sunday was left open to per- 
mit members to go on sightseeing tours, visit friends, or otherwise 
make personal use of the time. 

The morning session on Monday, December 30, was called to 
order at 9:30 o’clock by President Olson. The first address, on “Edi- 
torial Interpretation of Economic Problems,” was given by Miss 
Anna Youngman, editorial writer on economics for the Washington 
Post. This was followed by a symposium, “The Press and Interna- 
tional Friction,” presided over by Vernon McKenzie (Washington). 
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Participating speakers were DeWitt Mackenzie, New York, director 
of the Associated Press foreign service, Seymour Berkson, New 
York, managing editor and director of the foreign division of Uni- 
versal Service, and Leland Stowe of the editorial staff of the New 
York Herald-Tribune. Discussion which followed was directed by 
McKenzie as chairman. 

The morning session was adjourned at 12:15 p.m. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 1:45 o’clock by 
President Olson. Mrs. Eleanor Medill Patterson, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Washington Herald, who spoke on “Building Woman’s 
Interest in the Newspapers,” emphasized the importance of placing 
women in positions on editorial staffs in which they could contrib- 
ute by their special abilities to the success of the paper. 

Two roundtables for special-interest groups began at 2:15 P.M. 
The first, on “Radio, Advertising, and Business Management 
Courses,” which was held in one of the private dining rooms of the 
club, was directed by Gerald, who had made a survey of opinions 
on a number of questions in this field. Material on the nature and 
extent of advertising and business courses in schools of journalism, 
collected in a recent study made by E. K. Johnston of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, was made available in mimeographed form to those 
present. The discussion in the roundtable was confined to the sub- 
ject of giving instruction in radio writing and advertising in schools 
of journalism. No formal papers were presented, and the discussion 
took the form of an interchange of views. 

The second roundtable, on “New Trends in News Pictures,” 
which was held in the auditorium of the club under the chairman- 
ship of Roscoe B. Ellard (Missouri), included addresses by Mrs. 
Laura Vitray, Sunday editor of the Washington Post, Walter 
Howey, editor of the New York Mirror and chief of the Interna- 
tional News Photo Service, and Jack Price, editor of the Jack Price 
Picture News Service, New York. Mrs. Vitray told in detail of the 
choice and handling of pictures for news publication. Howey spoke 
of developments in the field of news pictures and predicted the 
coming of economically produced tabloid-size pictorial newspapers 
making extensive use of new low-cost photo-engraving methods. 
Price discussed ethical and legal questions involved in news pho- 
tography and urged teachers of journalism to make preparation for 
the training of students in the art. 
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The closing session of the convention, which was called to order 
by President Olson at 4:45 p.M., was devoted to the business affairs 
of the association. Thirty-five members remained for the session. 
The annual report of the secretary-treasurer, which was given in 
abbreviated form by H. H. Herbert (Oklahoma), is as follows: 


Membership. — The association has gained considerable ground in membership 
during the year, largely as the result of a campaign of invitation carried on in Oc- 
tober. To offset a loss of thirty-eight members, there has been a gain of seventy- 
two members. Losses were sustained as follows: Dropped for non-payment of dues, 
30; resigned, 2; deceased, 6. The resignations were those of Asher H. Bard, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Robert E. Huse, Boston, Massachusetts, both of whom have given 
up teaching. The deceased members and dates of their deaths follow: Buford O. 
Brown (Stanford), January 28; Clarence E. Cason (Alabama), May 7; Walter Wil- 
liams (Missouri), July 29; Harry F. Harrington (Northwestern), September 21; 
Albert H. Nelson (Michigan State), October 18, and Willard G. Bleyer (Wisconsin), 
October 31. 

Gains in memembership were made as follows: New members for 1935 obtained 
at the 1934 convention, 5; new members for 1935 added during the year, 18; new 
members for 1936 added in membership campaign, 50; former members reinstated, 
4. The present active membership, including the recent additions, is 228. (To this 
number may be added three new members gained at this convention, but not 
counted in the year’s report.) 

The thirty members dropped from the roll for non-payment of dues is slightly 
larger than the number similarly dropped last year. The association might well 
address itself to the problem of how to retain continued interest in the association. 
It is relatively easy to add new members to the association, but it suffers a con- 
stant drain from the failure of some teachers to maintain their affiliation. 

Of the 228 members, 198 are men and 30, or 13 per cent, are women. For 
several years the percentage of women in the association declined, but this year it 
has made a turn upward, advancing from 11 to 13 per cent. Of the total member- 
ship, 104, or 45 per cent, are identified with institutions constituting the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. This percentage shows no 
change from that of last year, but is somewhat lower than the percentage of 47 
reported in 1933. 

Collection of dues in 1935 improved over that of 1934. Up to December 24, 
the number of members whose dues were unpaid was $2, in comparison with 75 at 
a corresponding date last year, and 92 in 1933. Of the 32 who were in arrears on 
1935 dues, 9 were also in arrears for 1934. (Of the 32 in arrears prior to the con- 
vention, four have since paid back dues, reducing the delinquent list to 28.) Names 
of those who are in arrears for a year or more are dropped from the JouRNALISM 
QuaRTERLY mailing list, but they are carried for a year longer on the membership 
roll. 

Correspondence. — The amount of mail dispatched from the secretary-treasurer’s 
office was somewhat less than that of 1934. A total of 1,921 pieces of mail was 
cleared. This was divided as follows: Letters to officers, other members, and non- 
members, 105; replies to commercial inquiries, 34; form letters to prospective mem- 
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bers, 631; letters requesting directory and survey information, 460; letters request- 
ing convention speakers’ manuscripts, 33; April 1 JourNaALIsmM News BuLLetin (in- 
cluding dues statements to 116 members), 198; November 1 News Buterin, 220; 
December 15 News Buuuetin, 240. 

Finances. — The problem of finance during the year was a difficult one, chiefly 
for three reasons: (1) Provision had to be made for issuing and mailing the newly 
established JourNALIsM News Buuietin, the expense for three issues of which 
amounted to more than $50; (2) a membership campaign canvassing 631 teachers of 
journalism not already members of the association was undertaken; ($3) an unusually 
elaborate convention program was projected, involving extensive promotion efforts, 
much correspondence, and incidental expense. The expanded program of activity 
called for additional revenues. Part of the funds came from the dues of new mem- 
bers, who were offered special inducements to join the association, and part came 
from the convention registration fee of $1, which the officers authorized as a means 
of financing the convention itself. While the income from registration fees did 
not cover the convention expenditures, it afforded an increment of revenue which 
will enable the association to carry on in 1936. In the following statement, receipts 
from the registration fees, which amounted to $93.00, do not appear because it was 
not possible to deposit them within the period of the calendar year, which is the 
fiscal year of the association. The detailed financial report is as follows: 


FrnanciaL Report For 1935 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1935 

Credit to offset bank check tax erroneously charged in 1934 report 
1983 dues payments of 3 members 

1934 dues payments of 37 members 

1935 dues payments of 180 members 

1936 dues payments of 53 members 


EXPENDITURES 
1935 


Feb. 25—Peerless Printing Co., statement cards and stationery for 
officers 


May 15—O. W. Riegel, expenses on two trips to Washington, D.C., 
to make convention arrangements and to attend A. S. N. E. 
meeting 

Sept. 18—Mitchell V. Charnley, JournaLismM QuaRTERLY appor- 
tionment 

Oct. 10—Peerless Printing Co., membership acceptance cards 

Oct. 12—Cash for postage covering $3.00 in membership dues re- 
mitted in form of stamps 

Dec. 18—Peerless Printing Co., stationery for officers, receipt-ticket 
forms for convention registration 


40.51 
04 
9.00 
111.00 
$90.00 
159.00 
— $709.55 
April 27—Ralph D. Casey, JourNALIsSM QUARTERLY apportionment $23.00 
$1.35 
30.00 
9.09 
3.00 
16.90 
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Dec. 21—Mitchell V. Charnley, JourNaALIsM QuARTERLY apportion- 


' Dec. 21—St. Louis Button Co., name badges and cards for con- 
H Dec. 24—Peerless Printing Co., 300 convention programs......... 23.48 
i Dec. 24—University Book Exchange, stencils and mimeograph 
,« paper for three issues of JourNALISM News BULLETIN........ 11.36 
; Dec. 28—H. H. Herbert, reimbursement for expenditures during 
year on postage and envelope for News BuLierin, membership 
’ campaign, and current 38.79 
Dec. 30—Leland Stowe, expenses as convention speaker.......... 25.00 
Dec. 30—DeWitt Mackenzie, expenses as convention speaker... .. 27.92 
Dec. 30—Jack Price, expenses as convention speaker............. 40.00 
709.19 
Balance on hand, December 30, 36 
Account With JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 1935 
‘ Due the Quarter.y for share of 1935 dues collected in 1934...... % 32.00 
| Due the Quarrerty for share of 1933 dues collected in 1935...... 6.00 
Due the Quarterty for share of 1934 dues collected in 1935...... 74.00 
Due the QuarrTeR.y for share of 1935 dues of 130 members....... 260.00 
: Due the Quarrer.y for share of 1936 dues collected in 1985...... 76.00 
$448.00 
: 1935 
: Apr. 27—Paid Ralph D. Casey on JouRNALISM QUARTERLY ac- 
$323.00 
Sept. 18—Paid Mitchell V. Charnley on JourNALISM QUARTERLY 
Dec. 21—Paid Mitchell V. Charnley on JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
$448.00 
Account balanced, December 21, 1935. 
Approved, December 30, 1935: 
J. Dovetas Perry, 
Buryt F. ENcLEMAN, 
Burrus Dickinson, 
Auditing Committee. 
Proposep Bupcet For 1936 
ESTIMATED RECEIPTS 
Receipts from registration fees, 1935 93.00 
—— %603.36 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


Due JouRNALISM QUARTERLY on 1936 dues collected in 1935 
Apportionment to QuarterLy for 1935 dues paid in 1936 
Apportionment to QuarterRLy for 150 dues payments 
Current expenses of the association, 1936 


Estimated balance on hand, December 31, 1936 
H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1935. 


George R. Rinehart (West Virginia) moved that the report be 
adopted. The motion, seconded by John E. Drewry (Georgia), was 
approved. 

Perry reported for the auditing committee that it had examined 
the financial statement and records of the secretary-treasurer and 
had found them to be accurate and in good order. He moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation that the report be ap- 
proved. The motion, seconded by Slaughter, was approved. 

Because of lack of time the detailed report of the editor of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY was not presented. It had previously been 
read and approved in identical form in the business session of the 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism.* 

In the absence of W. A. Sumner (Wisconsin), chairman of the 
committee on regional organization appointed at the 1934 conven- 
tion, President Olson made an explanation of the plan, as follows: 
Although the committee has made some study of the situation, it 
has not been deemed advisable to submit a final report. The desires 
of teachers in different parts of the country as to the type of regional 
organization to be fostered are not entirely in agreement. Until the 
trends in the situation become more clearly defined, it seems that 
the present experimental attitude should be preserved. Thus each 
group will be free to determine its own type of organization and 
activity. Preliminary organizations in the Northeastern and Mid- 
western states have been formed at this convention. Two other 
areas, the Southeast and the Southwest, have been organized for 
some time, and the Pacific coast members have held several in- 
formal conferences to discuss mutual problems. 

In the absence of Ralph O. Nafziger (Wisconsin and Minnesota), 
chairman of a committee on constitution and by-laws which had 
been appointed by President Olson, the secretary read a report 

* See p. 46, infra. 
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recommending an amendment to Article 5 of the constitution, as 
follows: 


Amend Article 5 by substituting for the last eight words of the article the fol- 
lowing wording: “. . . regional directors elected by accredited regional groups of 
journalism teachers.” 


This would supplant the present provision for two elective mem- 
bers of the executive committee, making the entire article read: 
“The officers of this association shall be a president, a vice presi- 
dent, and a secretary-treasurer, and an executive committee consist- 
ing of these officers and regional directors elected by accredited 
regional groups of journalism teachers.” The committee making 
this recommendation consisted of Nafziger, chairman, Hubert R. 
Ede (Rutgers), A. L. Higginbotham (Nevada), James E. Pollard 
(Ohio State), and Marcus M. Wilkerson (Louisiana). 

Drewry moved that the amendment be adopted. The motion 
was seconded by Slaughter. In reply to a question from the floor 
as to how the regional groups are to be defined, Herbert replied that 
thus far individual members had exercised the liberty of choosing 
with which, if any, of the organized groups they would affiliate. He 
added that as yet no plan has been worked out for accrediting re- 
gional groups. The motion was then voted upon and approved. 


Pollard presented the report of the resolutions committee, as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Whereas, The American Association of Teachers of Journalism has had a 
fruitful convention, and whereas, the pleasure and satisfaction of its stay in the 
capital have been greatly enhanced by the interest and codperation of Washington 
newspapermen and women, be it 

Resolved, That the association hereby expresses its deep appreciation to the 
National Press Club, to the publishers of the Washington newspapers, to all those 
who contributed to or took part in its program, and to its own officers who helped 
to make the meetings memorable. 

(2) Whereas, The hand of death has fallen heavily upon the ranks of college 
teachers of journalism in the past year, and whereas, numbered among those who 
have gone on were some who made not only large but lasting contributions to the 
cause of education for journalism, including Walter Williams (Missouri), Willard 
G. Bleyer (Wisconsin), Harry F. Harrington (Northwestern), Buford O. Brown 
(Stanford), Clarence E. Cason (Alabama), and Albert H. Nelson (Michigan State), 
be it 

Resolved, That the association takes this occasion to pay formal tribute to their 
memory, to recognize once more its deep sense of obligation to their influence, and 
to cite them again as an example to all teachers of journalism. 

(3) Whereas, There is a growing tendency on the part of some college ad- 
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ministrators to insist upon the doctor of philosophy degree as the first requisite 
for college and university teaching appointments in journalism, be it 

Resolved, That while the American Association of Teachers of Journalism is in 
full sympathy with high educational and professional standards for such appoint- 
ments, it condemns as unsound and shortsighted any policy which emphasizes the 
Ph.D. at the expense of adequate professional experience and actual writing perti- 
nent to journalism as a qualification for such an appointment. 

(4) Whereas, The number of high schools, junior colleges, and other institutions 
giving journalism courses continues to increase and their offerings continue to ex- 
pand, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Journalism reiterates 
the sense of the resolution adopted at its 1980 convention to the effect that pro- 
fessional or formal training for journalism be confined to those colleges and uni- 
versities which are able to organize it efficiently, to staff it adequately, and to sup- 
plement the formal courses with the proper laboratory facilities and professional 
connections, and particularly that the high schools limit their field of activity to 
the school community. 

(5) Whereas, The American Newspaper Guild at its 1935 convention gave fur- 
ther consideration to defining high standards for admission to the profession of 
journalism, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Journalism commends 
the Guild for its efforts in this direction and suggests to the Guild that it set the 
period of apprenticeship for graduates of recognized schools and departments of 
journalism at one year. 

(6) Whereas, In recent months American newspapers and press associations, 
through improved facilities and personnel and especially by the development of 
background reporting so as to give an integrated picture of events, have contributed 
conspicuously to a better and quicker understanding of foreign and domestic affairs 
and to the formation of more intelligent public opinion, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Journalism commends 
the press of America for this public service and condemns those self-appointed 
critics of the American press who through ignorance, prejudice, or self-interest ques- 
tion the fidelity or the integrity of the great majority of the press of the United 
States in fulfilling its function. 

(7) Whereas, The cause of professional training for journalism suffers from the 
multitude of college applicants for employment in journalism who have neither ade- 
quate training nor professional promise, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Journalism recommends 
to editors and publishers that unless they have personal knowledge as to the edu- 
cation and competence of such applicants they decline to employ them unless they 


bring a written recommendation from the school or department of journalism they 
attended. 


The resolutions were read separately and in each case Pollard 
moved the adoption of the resolution. The motion to adopt the 
first resolution, seconded by Osborn, was approved. The motion to 
adopt the second resolution, seconded by Rinehart, was approved 
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by a rising vote. The motion to adopt the third resolution, sec- 
onded by Drewry, was approved. The resolution to adopt the 
fourth resolution, seconded by Murphy, after some discussion as 
to the demand for vocational training in high schools, in which 
Harry E. Wood, Jr. (Ohio Wesleyan) and Pollard participated, was 
approved. The motion to adopt the fifth resolution, seconded by 
Casey, was opposed by Murphy, Roy L. French (Southern Cali- 
fornia), Gerald, and Martin on the ground that such an expression 
at this time is unnecessary. Casey and Pollard spoke in support of 
the resolution, regarding it as a reaffirmation of a stand previously 
taken by the association. In the vote which followed, the motion 
failed to carry, and the resolution was declared not adopted. The 
motion to adopt the sixth resolution, seconded by Osborn, was ap- 
proved. Pollard’s motion to adopt the seventh resolution was with- 
drawn at the suggestion of Casey, who moved that it be referred 
to the committee on codperation with newspapers. The motion, sec- 
onded by French, was approved. 

Wilkerson, reporting for the committee on nominations and place 
of meeting, presented the list of nominees, as follows: President, 
M. Lyle Spencer (Syracuse) and Gayle C. Walker (Nebraska); vice- 
president, R. L. Housman (Montana) and Elmo Scott Watson 
(Northwestern); secretary-treasurer, H. H. Herbert (Oklahoma). 
In conformity with the action of the association in eliminating the 
general election of additional executive committee members, the 
committee withheld nominations to these offices. George Starr 
Lasher (Ohio University) moved that the secretary be instructed to 
cast a unanimous ballot for Herbert for secretary-treasurer. The 
motion, seconded by Rinehart, was approved. President Olson ap- 
pointed Drewry and Slaughter to act as tellers in the balloting 
for vice-president, and Maynard W. Brown (Marquette) and French 
as tellers in the vote on president. The result, as announced by Ol- 
son, was as follows: President, Walker; vice-president, Watson. 

Wilkerson, giving the committee report having to do with the 
place of meeting, said that the invitations most favored by the 
committee were those of Ohio State University and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. A third possibility was the invitation to hold the convention 
on the Pacific coast. He suggested that a decision be reached by a 
vote of those present. Martin moved that the selection of a place 
for the convention be referred to the committees of the two asso- 
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ciations appointed to consider the matter. He favored the choice 
of St. Louis for the convention. 

At this point President-elect Walker was escorted into the hall 
and, having been presented to the convention by President Olson, 
took the chair. At the suggestion of Vernon McKenzie (Washing- 
ton), Martin modified his original motion to provide that the mat- 
ter of a convention city be referred to the executive committees of 
the two associations. The motion, seconded by Drewry, was ap- 
proved. 

Herbert, in a brief statement, praised the work of Olson as presi- 
dent, saying that he has been tireless in his efforts to advance the 
association and serve its membership. At his suggestion the con- 
vention, by a rising vote, expressed its appreciation of Olson’s serv- 
ices. By a unanimous vote the convention approved a motion to 
adjourn, at 5:30 p.m. 


H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1935. 


Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalistic 
Subjects in American Magazines 


November, December, 1935, January 1936 
Compiled by O. NarzicEr 
Assisted by Frep E. Merwin 
University of Wisconsin 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. Advertising Looks Backward. Fortune 13:1 p6, Jan. 

Latest trends in advertising copy reveal an urge to go back into the pages 
of history for appeals that will attract buyers. 

—— Can a Radio Advertiser Succeed? E&P 68:25 p7, Nov. 2. 

This special study gives an affirmative answer to the question, provided that 
the producer overcomes the hazards peculiar to broadcasting. 

—— Why Newspaper Is Dominant Medium. E&P 68:25 p9, Nov. 2. 

Third and final article of a series prepared by the Chicago Tribune adver- 
tising department. 

Butter, James J. Rigid Censorship of Ads Aim of Bills. E&P 69:4 pl., Jan. 25. 
Bills introduced in Congress provide for a grant of power to the Federal Trade 
Commission to proceed against “unfair or deceptive acts and practices in 
commerce.” 

Mann, Rosert S. Advertisers Attack Distribution Costs; Enlarge Research 
Foundation. E&P 68:25 p5, Nov. 2. 

—— Newspaper Advertising $520,000,000 in 1935; Two-thirds of "29 Peak. E&P 
69:3 p5, Jan. 18. 


Seymour, D. H. Results of Percentage Advertising Surveyed. American Press 
54:1 pll, Nov. 


Srocxsrince, Frank Parker. Why Bureaucracy Dislikes Advertising. American 
Press 54:1 p5, Nov. 
The author believes officials of the present national administration are domi- 
nated by the teachings of Stuart Chase and others interested in consumer 
problems. 
CENSORSHIP 


AnonyMous. Europe Gags Talks on Air Expert Holds. Newsdom 6:48 pl, Nov. 
30. 
Maz Jordan, European director of N.B.C., asserts censorship is imposed in 
all European countries on speeches relayed to the United States. 

—— F.C.C. Clears WLW on Censorship Charges. E&P 68:25 p36, Nov. 2. 
Refusal of the Cincinnati station to continue a bi-weekly program from 
Washington was said to have been based on criticism directed against a local 
manufacturing firm. 

—— Matching Wits With the Censor Is Biggest Job for the New-Style War Corre- 
spondent. Publishers’ Auxiliary 71:1 pl, Jan. 4. 
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Irwin, Witt. The News That Passes the War Censor. Guild Reporter 2:21 p5, 
Nov. 1. 
World War correspondent describes his experiences and those of other news- 
paper men in the attempt to get the news during that conflict. 


CIRCULATION 


Cuiemow, Bice. Dailies Meeting Increase in Costs. E&P 69:3 p13, Jan. 18. 
—— Savings Through Circulation Agreement Astound New York Managers. E&P 
68:27 p5, Nov. 16. 


Fiemine, Kyte W. What Circulation Manager Must Know and Do Today. Amer- 
ican Press 54:2 p7, Dec. 


COMMUNICATION AND THE PRESS 
(See also Radio and the Press) 
Anonymous. Carrier Pigeons Prove Their Value in Delivering Football Photos. 
E&P 68:27 p38, Nov. 16. 
Serpotp, Louis. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 68:27 p48, Nov. 16. 
A Washington correspondent, who has reported several wars, discusses the 


costs and the communication problems involved in reporting international 
conflicts. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Anonymous. High Spots on the Horizon. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:45 p5, Nov. 9. 
Robert H. Pritchard, National Editorial Association president, discusses service 
of the community newspaper. 

—— News of the Old Folks at Home. American Society of Newspaper Editors 
Bulletin No. 113 p2, Jan. 3. 

Several editors comment on the advisability of carrying country news into 
home editions of city dailies. 

Ware, S. F. Rural Readers Want a Modern Menu in Papers. Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary 70:49 pl, Dec. 7. 


COPYREADING AND EDITING 


Martin, Earte. So the Counted Was Counted Out. Quill 23:11 p10, Nov. 
Editor of the Cleveland (Ohio) News describes the experiences of his news- 
paper as a result of the adoption of headlines set flush on the left. 

Srratton, JAMes C. “Uncounted” Heads — Why Not? Scholastic Editor 15:5 p2, 
Jan. 
Youthful journalists may have to take up the torch for new modes in headline 
styles — including the flush left head— since older editors shy from such 
changes. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Editor’s Death Spurs Drive Against Crime. Newsdom 6:50 pl, 
Dec. 14. 
This article on the murder of Walter Liggett of Minneapolis is supplemented 
on the editorial page by an appeal to “Smoke Them Out.” 
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—— Editors Give Views on Sport Writers. American Press 54:1 p12, Nov. 

—— Editors View Assassination of Liggett as Crime’s Challenge to Press. E&P 
68:31 p5, Dec. 14. 

—— Education in Safety Goes Forward. E&P 68:31 p88, Dec. 14. 
Campaigns by newspapers to cut down traffic accidents. 

——Greater Discrimination Needed. American Society of Newspaper Editors 
Bulletin No. 111 p3, Dec. 4. 
Raymond Clapper, Washington correspondent, believes that political interest 
in the coming national election has begun earlier than usual, and because of 
the fundamental questions of government which are at issue newspapers have 
a great chance to guide public discussion and to eliminate publicity puffs. 

—— Says Press Guides War on Crime. E&P 69:4 p2, Jan. 25. 

Butter, James J. Oil Company Says $350,000 to Bonfils Was Advantageously 
Spent. E&P 68:25 pl0, Nov. 2. 
The Federal Trade Commission is investigating a charge that the Denver Post 
changed its viewpoint on utility questions following a transfer of money to 
the publisher. 

—— Printed Background Proves Help to Washington Readers. E&P 68:29 p7, 
Nov. 30. 
The Washington Star is placing “background precedes” at the head of im- 
portant news stories. 

Danzpercer, G. Harris. Editors’ Practical Pointers: Church News. National 
Printer Journalist 53:11 p64, Nov. 
Editors must use initiative and imagination to reach the news behind prosaic 
announcements of community church services. 

Eruarpt, Leste. Because a Reporter Cared. Quill 23:11 p12, Nov. 
A former Washington correspondent, now a publicity man for a government 
bureau, paved the way for the establishment of federal narcotic farms. 

Hout, M. W. No More Crusades. Quill 23:12 p5, Dec. 
The managing editor of the Champaign-Urbana (Ill.) News-Gazette contends 
that newspaper campaigns crowd out legitimate news and fail to improve the 
circulation lists. 

Ouiver, Franx J. The Press and Industrial Peace. Commonweal 23:14 p375, 
Jan. 31. 
A plea to the press to serve community interests rather than those of either 
capital or labor; the influence of the three Toledo, O., dailies in urging an in- 
dustrial arbitration plan in that city is cited as an example. 

Vittarp, O. G. How to Expose William Randolph Hearst. Nation 142:3680 p63, 
Jan. 15. 
Mr. Villard accepts the suggestion of Professor E. A. Ross that Mr. Hearst’s 
past and present be made the subject of a series of illustrated lectures. 


EDITORIAL PAGE AND EDITORIAL WRITING 


Anonymous. Editorial Page Run in Color in N. Y. E&P 68:33 p24, Dec. 28. 


Hearst’s American proposes to expand the use of four-color applications on 
special pages. 
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FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND THE FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Cable Tolls for Frog Derbies. American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors Bulletin No. 110 pl, Nov. 18. 
This comment on remarks by Ruth Bryan Owen, U. S. minister to Denmark, 
to the effect that a bizarre picture of the American scene is presented in the 
Danish press, expresses the hope that crime news in America will ultimately 
be in the same proportion that criminals hold to the total population. 

—— Cuban Newspaper Men to Get Pension at 50. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:45 
p5, Nov. 9. 

—— Duce’s Orders to Press Revealed by N. Y. Anti-Fascist Editor. E&P 68:29 
p8, Nov. 30. 
La Stampa Libera of New York published the instructions to the press which 
are reprinted in this article. 

—— Dutch Press Finds Problem in Radio. E&P 68:27 p12, Nov. 16. 

—— Foreign Correspondents Hold Key to Peace of World In Reporting Events, 
Says Baillie. Newsdom 6:51 pl, Dec. 21. 

—— French Press Ban. Newsdom 6:48 p2, Nov. 30. 
A new French law forbids the publication of any “offense” to a foreign prime 
minister or minister of foreign affairs. 

—— Hitler Gives U. P. Interview. Newsdom 6:48 pl, Nov. 30. 

—— Hull Scores Havas for “Inside Story.” E&P 68:25 pl2, Nov. 2. 
The Secretary of State asserted in a press conference that the U. S. neutrality 
policy had been completely misrepresented. 

—— Lindberghs Fail to Find Refuge From Publicity in England. E&P 69:1 pé6, 
Jan. 4. 

—— National News Body Chartered in Japan. E&P 68:28 p13, Nov. 23. 

—— Roto and Comics Aid Danish Papers. E&P 68:27 p36, Nov. 16. 

—— Russia Will Review Death Sentence Imposed on Reporter for INS Bureau. 
Newsdom 6:50 pl, Dec. 14. 

—— Soviet Papers Have 40,000,000 Readers. E&P 68:26 p27, Nov. 9. 
This analysis of Russian newspapers is taken from a report which appeared 
recently in the Foreign Press, publication of the Association of Foreign Cor- 
respondents, New York. 

—— Tense Atmosphere Abroad Places Heavy Burden Upon News Men. E&P 
68:32 pll, Dec. 21. 
Hugh Baillie, president of the United Press, asserts on his return from a trip 
to Europe that absolute accuracy in news reports is essential on account of the 
tenseness which exists in world politics. 

—— The Fascists Roar — in Print. Review of Reviews 93:1 p52, Jan. 
The author cites examples to show how the 1936 creed of Fascist journalists 
helps fan the fires of war fever in Italy. 

Bartow, Revet R. Berlin Circulations Are Mounting Despite Nazi Domination. 
E&P 68:26 pl4, Nov. 9. 
The decline in circulations of provincial dailies in Germany, coincident with 
increases in Berlin, is attributed to rapid improvement of economic conditions 
in the capital, to the widespread reading in Germany of the party organ, the 
Vilkische Beobachter, and to editorial aggressiveness of Berlin dailies. 
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—— Nazi Press Control Is Complete. E&P 68:30 p9, Dec. 7. 

Restrictions placed on German newspapers. Compulsory organizations, special 
press tribunals, machinery for training newspaper men, and the press laws are 
described. 

Fay, Bernarp. French News from France. Commonweal 23:11 p285, Jan. 10. 
Professor Fay complains that European news — especially that under Paris 
datelines — appearing in American newspapers is edited and sent from England 
via British cables. 

Freeman, Metvin R. Reporting the News in Italy. National Printer Journalist 
53:11 p26, Nov. 

The author describes the legal status and prestige given the name of a young 
Fascist who elects to pursue journalism as a career in Mussolini’s Italy. 
Ortn, R. W. Half a Century of Public Service. National Printer Journalist 53:12 

p18, Dec. 
The success of La Prensa, Buenos Aires daily, suggests the fulfillment of the 
ideals and policies of Dr. Jose E. Paz, the founder. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


AnonyMovus. Another Great Loss to Journalism. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:45 p4, 
Nov. 9. 
The late Dr. W. G. Bleyer is praised for his emphasis on practical idealism in 
instructing university journalism students. 

—— Break Ground for New Missouri U. Building Honoring Dean Williams. Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary 71:3 pl, Jan. 18. 

—— Colleges Hit by Ackerman. Newsdom 6:45 pl, Nov. 9. 
The dean of the Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University, believes 
that journalism schools must be selective in admitting applicants, and that 
character, personality, and manners must be considered in surveying the ap- 
plications. In itself, a college degree does not determine fitness for newspaper 
work, Dean Ackerman asserts in his annual report. 

Bartow, Revert R. Journalistic Education Under the Third Reich. JournaLism 
QuarTerRLy 12:4 p357, Dec. 

Drewry, Joun E. Expanding Journalistic Education. Georgia Education Journal 
28:8, Nov. 

Hammarcen, Russevt J. Making Journalism Important! Scholastic Editor 15:4 
p4, Dec. 
The author describes how a Minnesota school made journalism a more im- 
portant interest for students than football. 

Mann, Rosert S. Capital Corps No Propaganda Victim, Writers Tell Journalism 
Teachers. E&P 69:1 p3, Jan. 4. 
This is a report of the convention in Washington of the A. A. S. D. J. and the 
A.A. T. J. 

Martin, Franx L. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 68:30 p44, Dec. 7. 
The dean of the Missouri School of Journalism discusses the future of the press, 
the issue of freedom of the press, and the good work which the schools of 
journalism are doing. 

Nunan, J. Cartton. Journalism in the School System. Quill and Scroll 10:2 p17, 
Dec.—Jan. 
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Price, Jack. Teachers Highly Interested in Adding Photography Courses. E&P 
69:1 p16, Jan. 4. 


Sneiiey, Jonn D. We Who Are About to Try. Quill 23:11 p6, Nov. 
An undergraduate’s view of the press and of journalism schools. 


ETHICS 


AnonrMovs. Filene Scores Press Attack on Roosevelt. Newsdom 6:52 pl, Dec. 28. 
The Boston merchant criticizes the press for heralding a business revival and 
at the same time denouncing the Administration. 

—— Forced Exile of Lindberghs Rouses Press. Newsdom 6:52 pl, Dec. 28. 

—— Hero and Herod. Time 27:1 p34, Jan. 6. 

A complete and readable survey of the forces which operated in the departure 
of the Charles A. Lindberghs for England. 

Price, Jack. Invasion of Privacy by Dailies Questioned by Newspaper Man. E&P 
68:29 p34, Nov. 30. 

WituiaMs, Dan. Lindbergh and Newspapermen. Guild Reporter 3:3 a Jan. 15. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMovus. Liggett Murder Stirs Minnesota. E&P 68:31 p7, Dec. 14. 
The death of the editor of the crusading weekly, Midwest American, in Min- 
neapolis results in demands for a sweeping inquiry. 


—— State’s Case in Liggett Murder Is Weakened as Trial Opened Monday. E&P 
69:4 p2, Jan. 25. 


Lewis, Stncuair. Fearless Press Is Why “It Can’t Happen Here.” The American 
Press 54:2 pS, Dec 
Famous author of imaginary tale of fascism in America believes that inde- 
pendent press will preserve democracy in this country. 

Pew, Marten. Free Press Pledged for Philippines. E&P 68:31 p10, Dec. 14. 

Sresert, Frep S. Press Freedom Principle Linked With First Printing of Bible. 
E&P 68:33 p48, Dec. 28. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


AnonyMovus. Candidate Knox. Fortune 12:5 pl09, Nov. 
Biography of Colonel Frank Knox with some interesting details included con- 
cerning the fortunes of the Daily News, which is now controlled by Mr. Knoz. 

—— Don Seitz, Pulitzer Executive, Dies After Long Career. E&P 68:30 p30, 
Dec. 7. 

—— Frank Simonds Dies at 58 of Pneumonia. E&P 69:4 p8, Jan. 25. 
The noted editorial writer and commentator on international politics won na- 
tional recognition by writing weekly articles interpreting the progress of the 
World War. 


—— Herman Black, Chairman, Chicago Evening American, Dies at 68. E&P 68:27, 
pl4, Nov. 16. 


—— In 1849 Jane Swisshelm Was Only Woman Capital Correspondent; 200 There 
Today. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:47 pl, Nov. 23. 

—— J. E. House, 68, Dies; Noted Columnist. E&P 69:2 p38, Jan. 11. 
Mr. House, a member of the staff of the Philadelphia Inquirer, was for 34 
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years the author of a column, “On Second Thought,” published by many news- 
papers in the Middle West. 

—— Mark Twain’s Days as a Reporter. E&P 68:29 p11, Nov. 30. 

This is a condensation of a chapter from C. C. Goodwin’s “As I Remember 
Them” published in 1913 and revealing details of Twain’s life in Nevada. 

—— Presenting: Big “I’s” of News World. American Press 54:3 pll, Jan. 

Brief biographical sketches of some of the men best known in the field of 
journalism today. 

—— Prof. W. G. Bleyer Dies in Madison. E&P 68:25 p40, Nov. 2. 

BranvensurcG, Georce A. Victor Lawson’s Rise Told by Dennis. E&P 68:30 p10, 
Dec. 7. 

This discussion is based on a new biography of the noted Chicago publisher. 

Greceen, T. R. Man’s First Writing Materials. Printing Industry 16:5 p110, Nov. 
A description of the primitive methods employed by early men once they felt 
the need of communicating with one another. 

Harris, Jutian. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 69:2 p40, Jan. 11. 

The executive editor of the Chattanooga Times relates experiences with James 
Gordon Bennett. 

Housman, Rosert L. The Beginnings of Journalism in Frontier Montana. Frontier 

and Midland (Missoula, Mont.) 15:4, Summer 1935. 
This graphic sketch of the first newspaper claims in Montana “staked between 
the years 1864 and 1867” in the main gold camps, presents also a picture of 
newspaper activities in the next decade and describes an early newspaper plant 
in Virginia City. 

Manoney, Tom. Mark Twain Had Troubles as Editor. E&P 68:26 p9, Nov. 9. 
This is the story of the humorist’s adventure as part owner of the Buffalo 
Express. 

Narzicer, Rautpx O. Willard G. Bleyer, 1873-1935. JourNALISM QUARTERLY 12:4 
p374, Dec. 

Nixon, Raymonp B. Henry W. Grady, Reporter. JourNALIsM QuaRTERLY 12:4 
p341, Dec. 

Sirn, Henry Justin. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 69:1 p40, Jan. 4. 

Anecdotes from the life of the late Victor F. Lawson, publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News. 

Watson, Etmo Scorr. So Came the Syndicates. Quill 23:12 p3, Dec. 

Resume of the author's longer study of newspaper syndicates in the United 
States which appeared in a supplement to a recent issue of Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary. 

Wotsetey, R. E. Harry F. Harrington, 1882-1935. JourNaLisM QuaRTERLY 12:4 
p379, Dec. 


ITALO-ETHIOPIAN CONFLICT 
AnonyMous. Ethiopian Hardships Border on Torture, Says Miller, Back From 
War. Newsdom 7:2 p10, Jan. 11. 
-—— On the Ethiopian Front. American Press 54:1 p9, Nov. 


Press association and newspaper correspondents forced to resort to primitive 
means of communication. 
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—— Public Now Likes Politics. E&P 68:29 p14, Nov. 30. 
News director of the United Press asserts interest in domestic politics is replac- 
ing the Italo-Ethiopian conflict in public interest. 

Brausrorp, H. N. British Press and British Policy. New Republic 85:1100 p2@1, 
Jan. 1. 
The writer contends that all British newspapers are under the control of the 
Foreign Office in the shifting currents of international events involved in the 
Italo-Ethiopian war. 

Louis F. Wherever There’s a War —. Quill 23:12 p6, Dec. 
Webb Miller, representing the United Press on the Ethiopian front, has re- 
ported many of the important historic events in the last 25 years. 

Miter, Wess. Webb Miller Tells of Hardships of News Men in Ethiopia. E&P 
68:26 p11, Nov. 9. 
The European news manager of the United Press discusses the unprecedented 


lack of facilities and necessities faced by correspondents attached to the Italian 
army at the front. 


Perry, Joun W. Webb Miller Tells War Experiences. E&P 69:2 p7, Jan. 11. 


Interview with the United Press correspondent who covered early stages of 
Italo-Ethiopian war. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. A. P. Guild Case Heard by Court; Labor Law Called Invalid. E&P 
69:4 p4, Jan. 25. 

—— Inquirer Wins Libel Case Skirmish. E&P 68:25 p33, Nov. 2. 
Review of the criminal libel action brought by the attorney-general of Penn- 
sylvania against the Philadelphia newspaper. 

—— KVOS Decision Touches Basic Issues. E&P 69:1 p5, Jan. 4. 

—— Lawyers Would Curb Trial Publicity. E&P 69:3 p16, Jan. 18. 
A special committee of the American Bar Association has submitted recom- 
mendations for curbing excessive publicity in criminal trials. 

—— Minnesota Leader Editor Charged With Libel Against Liggett. E&P 69:1 p9, 

Jan. 4. 


—— New York Court Holds Reporters’ Confidences Not Privileged. E&P 69:2 p12, 
Jan. 11. 


—— Press Confidence Not Privileged, N. Y. Court Rules. Publishers’ Auxiliary 
71:3 pl, Jan. 18. 
An abstract of the recent decision of the New York Court of Appeals refusing 
to set aside the conviction of Martin Mooney, New York reporter, who de- 
clined to reveal sources of information on racket exposures. 

—— Reporter Must Go to Jail for Guarding News Source. Newsdom 7:2 pl, 
Jan. 11. 
Martin Mooney, reporter of the New York American, refused to divulge the 
source of confidential information to a New York County grand jury. 

—— Self-Defense Is Held to be Privileged. E&P 69:4 p4, Jan. 25. 

The supreme court of Oregon defines the principle that “communications pub- 

lished in fair self defense are privileged.” 
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Price, Jack. Judges Need No Additional Laws to Maintain Dignity of Couris. 
E&P 68:30 p29, Dec. 7. 


MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Barser, Josepu Jr. Ties of the Atlantic. Quill 23:11 p8, Nov. 

The assistant editor of the Atlantic Monthly credits the position of his maga- 
zine in the world of letters “to the uniform brilliance of its editors.” 

Drewry, Joun E. Liberty, Journalistic in Tone, Seeks New Writers. Writer 48:12 
p449, Dec. 

—— Seribner’s: A Magazine Interested in the Unusual. Writer 48:11 p414, Nov. 
This is one of a series of articles in The Writer by Professor Drewry. Other 
magazines discussed in this series are: The Nation, November 1934; The Satur- 
day Evening Post, June 1935; The American Magazine, September 1935. 

Ives, Marion. Scribner's — Surveyor of the American Scene. Quill 23:12 p8, Dec. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Decrease of 164 Papers Shown in 1936 Directory. Publishers’ Aux- 
iliary 71:2 pl, Jan. 11. 

—— News and Editorials Digested for F. D. R. E&P 68:28 p28, Nov. 23. 

A daily mimeographed pamphlet, the work of two-score employes in a govern- 
ment clipping service, includes an index to topical sections in which newspaper 
viewpoints throughout the country are presented. 

—— Shaping the “United Front” Program. E&P 68:32 p9, Dec. 21. 

A plan of promotion for the whole newspaper industry is revealed in a pre- 
liminary report of New York newspaper representatives. 

—— Spotlight Focused on Compensation Given Newspaper Management. E&P 
69:2 p5, Jan. 11. 

A House committee released a list of 18,000 persons who received salaries of 
more than $15,000 from corporations during 1934. 

McMourtrig, Dovetas C. Modern Typography — Today. Inland Printer 96:2 p33, 
Nov. 

—— Modern Typography — Today. Inland Printer 96:3 p31, Dec. 

The second of a series of two articles describing recent developments in typo- 
graphy by illustrating layouts patterned on the conventional and modernistic 
types. 

Nort, Roy M. Postal Laws and the Printer. Printing Industry 16:5 p42, Nov. 
The third assistant postmaster general offers information on technical questions 
involved in weight of bulk printed materials for the mails. 

Peters, Ratpu L. Sigma Delta Chi Looks Ahead. Quill 28:12 p9, Dec. 

A report of the twentieth national convention of the journalism fraternity. 

Srocxsrivce, Frank Parker. Newspapers’ “Security” Tax 41 Million a Year. 
American Press 54:2 p5, Dec. 


NEWS GATHERING AGENCIES 


Anonymous, A. P. Answers Labor Board Complaint. E&P 68:32 p4, Dec. 21. 
——A. P. Extends Trunk Wire Service. E&P 69:1, Jan. 4. 
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—— A. P. Is Now 100% Printerized; Last Morse Circuit Stilled. E&P 68:27 p20, 
Nov. 16. 

—— A. P. Served by Labor Board in Guild Case. E&P 68:30 p4, Dec. 7. 
Personnel Calibre is Lifeblood of News Agencies, Johnson Says. E&P 69:3 
p22, Jan. 18. 
Earl J. Johnson, newly appointed general news manager of the United Press, 
describes the training and qualifications of employes. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


AnonyMovus. Editors Pick Best Stories. Newsdom 6:52 pl, Dec. 28. 

—— Mrs. Roosevelt to Relate Highlights of Day in Columns for United Features. 
Newsdom 6:52 pl, Dec. 28. 

—— Newspaper Writer Is Threatened in Minneapolis Investigation. E&P 68:33 
p49, Dec. 28. 

Forrest Davis, New York World-Telegram, hired a bodyguard during investi- 
gation of the murder of Walter Liggett. 

——No Hitch in Perfectly Planned Coverage of King’s Death. E&P 69:4 pé6, 
Jan. 25. 

How press associations and various newspapers reported the death of King 
George V. 

—— The Wayward Press. New Yorker 11:38 p35, Nov. 2. 

The writer asks the question, “Do You Care About the Armadillo? The Cas- 
sowary?” in citing what he regards as highly questionable animal features in 
the New York newspapers. 

Broun, Heywoop. Walter Winchell’s Tooth. Nation 142:3679 p47, Jan. 8. 

New York press accorded more space to a physical attack on Walter Winchell 
than it did to an address made by John L. Lewis to the American Newspaper 
Guild. 

C.Lemow, Bice. Milton Visualizes Tomorrow's Paper. E&P 68:29 p7, Nov. 30. 
The editor of the Chattanooga News believes that a new technique of covering 
news must develop, replacing the time-worn system of runs or beats and con- 
centrating on the new types of news stories which the changing times have 
developed. 

——N. Y. Times Scores Lindbergh Beat. E&P 68:33 p10, Dec. 28. 

The Times published the first story on the news that Lindbergh and his family 
had left for England on a self-imposed exile. 

Forp, Epwin H. Do’s and Dont’s of News-writing. Scholastic Editor 15:3 p9, Nov. 

Kinestey, Pamir. Such Are the Rewards of a Reporter. Quill 24:1 p6, Jan. 

An experience article by a Chicago Tribune reporter. 

MacNeisx, Attan C. The Political Trend. Writer 48:11 p412, Nov. 
Political affairs are a fertile field for writers. 

Markey, Morris. What, Then, Is Front Page News? Vanity Fair 45:3 p13, Nov. 
Disaster is the greatest of the five main categories of news employed by news 
editors today. 

Sinnott, Artuur J. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 68:25 p44, Nov. 2. 

The editor of the Newark (N. J.) Evening News asks for a limitation on the 
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umns. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


AnonrMovs. Affiliation Vote Falls Short with 65.4 Per Cent. Guild Reporter 2:21 
pl, Nov. 1. 

Official tabulation of ballots in the Guild referendum on affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

—— A. P. Wins Delay in News Guild Labor Dispute. Newsdom 7:2 pl, Jan. 11. 

—— A. P. to Discuss Guild Matter in New York. E&P 68:26 pl@, Nov. 9. 

—— Capital Guild, Daily Reach Agreement. E&P 69:2 p30, Jan. 11. 

The Washington Daily News, Scripps-Howard newspaper, grants a 40-hour 
week, a@ minimum wage scale, provisions for overtime, sick leave, severance 
notice, and vacations. 

—— Charges Filed Against AP in Watson Firing. Guild Reporter 2:21 pl, Nov. 15. 

—— Eavesdropping Paid. American Society of Newspaper Editors Bulletin No. 
111, pl, Dee. 4. 

The Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel adopts a policy toward correspondents 
which has made the state page of that paper strikingly successful. 

—— Guild Would Invoke Wagner Labor Act. E&P 68:25 p37, Nov. 2. 
Philadelphia and Camden units charge that the Philadelphia Inquirer refuses 
to bargain collectively with the Guild. 

—— Long Work Week Hits More Cities; Guild Protesting. Guild Reporter 2:21 
pl, Nov. 15. 


—— NEB Drive for New Strength Starts; Broun Urges Campaign for Defense. 
Guild Reporter 2:23 pl, Dec. 1. 
The American Newspaper Guild proposes to double its membership and to 
combat the tendency in the press to abolish the five-day week. 

—— NEB Charts Finances for Year: Guild to Fight for Watson Job. Guild Re- 
porter 2:21 pl, Nov. 1. 
The dismissal of Morris Watson, national vice president for wire services, by 
the Associate Press, and the need for funds to carry out expanded activities 
of the organization are two main problems facing the American Newspaper 
Guild. 

—— Publishers Warned on Child Labor Bill. E&P 68:29 p43, Nov. 30. 

——U. S. Lists High Newspaper Salaries. E&P 69:3 p15, Jan. 18. 

Butter, James J. 12 News Executives Resign From Daily in Business Office Clash. 
E&P 68:25 p8, Nov. 2. 
Members of the Washington Post editorial staff assert that limitations imposed 
by an efficiency expert resulted in deagreement. 

Cuasg, Attan. The Amsterdam News is Winning. Nation 141:3671 p567, Nov. 13. 
The author finds that the newspaper's readers in Harlem backed the News- 
paper Guild. 


Perry, Jonn W. Immediacy of Social Security Law — New Publisher Prob- 
lems. E&P 68:28 p5, Nov. 23. 
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NEWSPAPER LIBRARIES 
AnonyMovus. Unfiling Keeps Newspaper Library Up-to-date. American Society of 
Newspaper Editors Bulletin No. 112 p3, Dec. 16. 
Housecleaning of reference libraries should be a regular procedure, not a spo- 
radic job. 

Baker, Joun G. Reference Revision Sorely Needed. E&P 68:31 suppl. px, Dec. 4. 
NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 
AnonyMous. Dr. Herty Charges Interests in Canada Seek to Block Southern News- 

print Mill. Newsdom 6:45 pl, Nov. 9. 


Porter, H. A. The When and the Why of Offset Printing. Pacific Printer and 
Publisher 54:5 p17, Nov. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AnonyMovus. Move to Ban Court Photos Assailed. E&P 68:30 p5, Dec. 7. 

The State Judiciary Council of New York proposes to restrict the activities 
of news photographers and the contacts of trial attorneys with the press. 
Price, Jack. Collective Action by Editors May Be Answer to Photo Critics. E&P 

68:33 p43, Dec. 28. 
—— Walter Howey Early Foresaw Possibilities of Pictures. E&P 68:26 p22, Nov. 9. 
Seymour, Gipeon. Picture on the Wire! Quill 24:1 p10, Jan. 

The progress of wirephoto service. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


AnonyMous. Atlanta Papers Shut Out Publicity. E&P 68:28 p9, Nov. 23. 

—— “Come, See Us!” Said New York; 6,000,000 Came. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:49 
pl, Dec. 7. 
The new bureau of publicity in New York state reports success in its first year 
of activity. 

—— Hands Across the Rhine. Living Age 349:4482 p381, Jan. 
Work of Reich Ministry of Propaganda. 

—— Selassie Has Press Agent. E&P 68:32 p8, Dec. 21. 
The Ethiopian emperor has appointed Josef Israels II of New York as “pub- 
lications counsel.” Cyril Rocke, formerly a British army officer, has arrived 
in the United States to influence public opinion in favor of Italy. 

Riecet, O. W. Puppets of Propaganda. Quill 23:11 p3, Nov. 

RADIO AND THE PRESS 

Anonymous. A. P. Clarifies Radio Newscasting Situation by Board Ruling. E&P 
69:3 p14, Jan. 18. 

—— A. P. Radio Charges Draw Inquiries. E&P 68:26 p8, Nov. 9. 
Unfavorable reactions resulted from announcement of assessments by the As- 
sociated Press for use of news on the air, under newspaper sponsorship. 


-—— Fight Between Press, Radio Just Begun, Moore Declares. Newsdom 6:47 pl, 
Nov. 23. 


Report of an address by the president of the Transradio Press Service. 
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—— Harris Rebukes Agencies Selling News for Radio Sponsorship. E&P 69:4 p3, 
Jan. 25. 

—— League of Nations Likely to Invoke Radio Sanctions in Italian Language. 
Newsdom 7:1 p5, Jan. 4. 

—— News Pirating by Station Halted. E&P 68:32 p7, Dec. 21. 
A federal circuit court of appeals reverses the decision of the district court in 
the case of the Associated Press against KVOS, Bellingham, Wash. 

—— News Pirating on Air Banned by U. S. Court. Newsdom 6:51 pl, Dec. 21. 

—— Paper in Best Position to Give Service by Radio — Miller. E&P 68:31 p26, 
Dec. 14. 

—— Payne Scores Effort to Control F. C. C. by Commercial Radio. E&P 68:25 
pl4, Nov. 2. 
A member of the Federal Communications Commission sees no danger of a 
fifth estate arising to supplant the press. 

—— U.S. Will Operate Over Short Wave. E&P 68:32 p13, Dec. 21. 
Five channels for transmission of programs to South American republics will 
be used by the government to counteract the effect of commercialism in cur- 
rent broadcasts. 

—— Use of Short Wave for News Is Fading. E&P 69:4 p6, Jan. 25. 

Butter, James J. Chain Stations Rebuff Republicans on Demands for Air Time. 
E&P 69:3 p20, Jan. 18. 

——F. C. C. Is Growing in Importance. E&P 68:31 p13, Dec. 14. 

CuurcHiLL, Winston. You Get It in Black and White. Collier’s 96:52 p32, Dec. 28. 
Radio will never be able to supplant the newspaper as a carrier of news. 

CiemMow, Bice. Saturation Point of Air News Near. E&P 68:31 p11, Dec. 14. 

Firta, Ivan and Erskine, Giapys SHaw. Writers and Radio. Writer 49:1 p22, 
Jan. 


FRANKEN, Jerry. Radio-Paper Tie-Up Confronts Newsmen. Guild Reporter 2:23 
p6, Dec. 1. 
Facsimile, television, and the teletype typesetter may seriously affect news- 
paper publishing and operation. 

Katrensorn, H. V. Use, Don’t Abuse the Radio, Kaltenborn Urges Editors. News- 
dom 6:49 pl, Dec. 7. 

Mann, Roserr S. $87,000,000 for Broadcasting in 1935. E&P 68:31 p16, Dec. 14. 
Radio advertising increased 20 per cent in a year. 

Mitton, Georce Fort. Headlines to Harmony. Quill 24:1 p3, Jan. 
Radio will handle flash news while the newspaper devotes itself to interpreta- 
tion and background material. 

Srewart, James. News Flashes Kept Impartial. Newsdom 6:49 pl, Dec. 7. 


RESEARCH METHOD AND READER-INTEREST SURVEYS 


AnonyMous. Fortune Survey; the Abuse of Power. Fortune 13:1 p144, Jan. 
A survey of public opinion on abusers of power which was expected to show 
the bankers in a bad light, revealed that the American press was the most de- 
tested force from the standpoint of abuse of power. 

—— Sociologists Will Study Newspapers. E&P 69:1 p6, Jan. 4. 

—— U.S. Asked to Probe Straw Balloting. E&P 69:2 p10, Jan. 11. 
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Busu, Cuutton R., anp Cook, Jane. The Measurement of Editorial Attitudes. 
JoURNALISM QuARTERLY 12:4 p367, Dec. 

GALLacuer, Pat. America Speaks, a New Departure in Newspapers Features. Quill 
and Scroll 10:2 p3, Dec.-Jan. 
A description of how the American Institute of Public Opinion provides some 
50 newspapers with weekly information on the state of the public mind. 


A Supplementary Bibliography Selected 
From British Journals 


Octoser, NoveMBer, DecemMBeErR 1935 
CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Admiralty “Requests” Newspaper to Suppress Speech. World’s Press 
News 14:350 p3, Nov. 14. 

The London Daily Herald was informed recently that parts of a public address 
made by the First Lord of the Admiralty could not be published because the 
result would be a breach of the Official Secrets Act. 

—— Conquering Italian Censorship in Abyssinia. World’s Press News 14:350 p5, 
Nov. 14. 

A new book by Geoffrey Harmsworth, nephew of Lord Rothermere and corre- 
spondent in Ethiopia for the London Daily Mail, is the basis of this discussion 
of repressive actions toward the press. The book is entitled “Abyssinian Ad- 
venture.” 

— Dictatorship and the Press. Newspaper World 38:1971 pl, Oct. 19. 
British newspapermen who toy with dictatorial doctrines are urged to read the 
hand-writing on the wall in such countries as Russia and Germany. 

—— Indian Journalists to Fight Censorship. World’s Press News 14:351 pll, 
Nov. 21. 

—— Outcry Against Press Law in British Colony. Newspaper World 38:1979 pl, 
Dec. 14. 

The House of Commons is informed that the statute covering the press in the 
Seychelles Islands is so severe that a church publication has been closed to 
avoid risking penalties. 

—— War News Service Will Become Scarce. Newspaper World 38:1978 p4, Dec. 7. 
A shift in Italian command in Ethiopia increases the severity of censorship 
practiced on articles of war correspondents. 

Morrine, W. H. “Sup-Press Gang” Had Killed Film News. World’s Press News 
14: 349 p2, Nov. 7. 

This is a description and interpretation by a British newspaper man of the 
manner in which the publicity mills of Hollywood seek to muzzle the press. 


FOREIGN NEWS AND THE FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Austria’s Blow at Foreign Press. Newspaper World 38:1972 p8, 
Oct. 26. 
The new constitution now in effect at Vienna is interpreted as a definite re- 
striction on freedom of the press both for Austrian and foreign journalists. 
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—— 5,000 German Newspapers “Die” in Two Years. World’s Press News 14:348 
pls, Oct. 31. 

Imports of foreign newspapers have risen from 7,700,000 copies in 1933-34 to 
8,300,000 in 1934-35, and exports of German newspapers have decreased from 
32,000,000 copies to 19,000,000 in the same period. 

—— French Attitude to Sponsored Radio. Newspaper World 38:1975 p17, Nov. 16. 
British efforts to widen the use of radio advertising met a rebuff when Paris 
officials disclosed that a movement is now afoot to reorganize wireless services 
and place them all under government control. 

Four British Papers Banned in Italy. World’s Press News 14:348 p15, Oct. 31. 
Daily Telegraph, Daily Herald, Evening Standard, and Manchester Guardian 
are now on the Italian black list. 

—— Germany Expels Doyen of Foreign Correspondents. World’s Press News 14: 356 
pll, Dec. 26. 

Dr. Thorwald Steinthal, Berlin correspondent of Politiken, Copenhagen, and 
for 25 years a news writer in Germany has been expelled from that country 
“in the interests of the Reich.” 

—— Japan Will Have New National News Agency Soon. World’s Press News 
14:344 p15, Oct. 3. 

—— New Press Difficulties Under Fresh Spanish Censorship. World’s Press News 
14:350 pl5, Nov. 14. 

—— Press in Paris. Newspaper World 38:1974 p15, Nov. 9. 

The Paris Soir is now experimenting with a front page devoted entirely to pic- 
tures and heads which refer to stories appearing on inside pages. 

—— Soviet Journalism. Journalist 18:11 p194, Nov. 

The origin of English-language newspapers in Soviet Russia is discussed, in 
connection with a review of Anna Louise Strong’s recent book “I Change 
Worlds.” 

Marreau, F. A. Oslo Newspapers Get Into the Home. World’s Press News 14:351 
(suppl.) p. V1, Nov. 21. 

This is one of several articles in a special section, “Norwegian Survey,” dealing 
with the press and business conditions in Norway. 

Raysoutp, H. A. Among Belgian Journalists. Journalist 18:10 p167, Oct. 

The Belgian Union of Journalists has 600 members, practically 100 per cent, 
and the organization exerts power in its efforts to protect the rights of its 
members. 

Reep, Str Stantey. Politics and the Press in India. Newspaper World 38:1977 
p36, Nov. 30. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. 60 Newspapers Come From Odhams’ Presses Newspaper World 38: 
1979 p4, Dec. 14. 
The building of the Odhams chain of newspapers. 

—— 37 Years With the Lions of Peterborough Court. Newspaper World 38:1981 
p2, Dec. 28. 
Walter Bell, retiring assistant editor of the London Daily Telegraph, tells of 
the changes in the British press that have occurred during his career. 
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—— When Odhams Sought Control of “The Times.” World’s Press News 14:354 
pS, Dec. 12. 


Material drawn largely from a recent book, “The Business and Me” by 
W. J. B. Odhams. 

Smita, WareHaM. Marlowe —Great Editor and Great Gentleman. Newspaper 
World 38:1979 p2, Dec. 14. 


A tribute to Thomas Marlowe, editor of the London Daily Mail, who died 
recently. 


ITALO-ETHIOPIAN CONFLICT 


Anonymous. Badoglio Announces New Gag on War Correspondents. World’s Press 
News 14:358 p9, Dec. 5. 
Censorship in Ethiopia. 

—— Drops o’ Ink. World’s Press News 14:346 p7, Oct. 17. 
A departmental editor asks what has become of the leadership formerly ezx- 
erted by English war correspondents. Dispatches by Webb Miller, H. R. 
Knickerbocker, Karl von Wiegand, Floyd Gibbons, and other Americans re- 
porting the Ethiopian scene are conspicuous in the British press. 

—— First Journalist at Abyssinia Battle-front. World’s Press News 14:353 p5, 
Dec. 5. 
H. R. Knickerbocker, Hearst correspondent, scooped the world by completing 
an airplane flight over front lines in Ethiopia. 

—— Fleet Street’s Heavy Costs in the War. Newspaper World 38:1971 p4, 
Oct. 19. 
A factual account of the financial outlay required of newspapers in Great 
Britain for covering the events involved in Mussolini’s dispute with Ethiopia. 

—— More Sidelights on Pressmen at the War. Newspaper World 38:1981 p4, 
Dec. 28. 
Three women are included among 59 war correspondents who make their head- 
quarters at Asmara while covering war developments. 

—— Reuters Reinforce Team of War Correspondents. World’s Press News 14:352 
p3, Nov. 28. 

—— War Will Cost Fleet Street £250,000 by Christmas. World’s Press News 14:346 
pl, Oct. 17. 
Reuters alone is spending about £2,000 a week in reporting the Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict. 

—— Where Are the Big War Pictures. World’s Press News 14:348 pl, Oct. 31. 

Faraco, Lapisias. Getting War News in the Abyssinian Bush. World’s Press News 
14:356 p5, Dec. 26. 

Mutter, Wess. With the Italian Army in Abyssinia. Newspaper World 38:1973 
pl, Nov. 2. 
United Press staff correspondent in Ethiopia describes the hardships suffered 
by reporters covering military developments at the scene of the African conflict. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Crime Reports “Encourage” Criminals. Newspaper World 38:1971 
pl0, Oct. 19. 
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French legislator appeals to Premier Laval to force press into adopting brief, 
factual reports in handling stories of crime. 

—— Journalists and Law of Libel Problems. British Institute of Journalists Jour- 
nal 23:231 p169, Dec. 
This is a repért of a lecture by Dr. H. C. Marks, British authority on the law 
of libel. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. How London University Is Training Journalism Aspirants. News- 
paper World 38:1980 p8, Dec. 21. 

—— How Press Is Covering the General Election. World’s Press News 14:349 p5, 
Nov. 7. 

——N. P. A. Action to Reduce War Cable Rate. Newspaper World 38:1971 pl, 

Oct. 19. 

British newspaper proprietors work together to cut cost of reporting military 

operations in Abyssinia. 

Newspaper Data Index. World’s Press News 14:356 pp. 20-34, Dec. 26. 

Information on publishers and personnel of British newspapers is given in this 

extensive tabulation, but no circulation figures are included. 

—— Reduced Cable Charges for League News. Newspaper World 38:1969 p4, 
Oct. 5. 
A Canadian delegate suggests that a decrease in toll rates would help popular- 
ize the work of the League. 

—— Relationship Between Reuters and P. A. Newspaper World 38:1972 p2, 
Oct. 26. 
Sir Roderick Jones, chairman of the British news-gathering agency, denies its 
operations are controlled by the Press Association of Great Britain. 

—— Roosevelt’s 90-Page Paper. Newspaper World 38:1975 p4, Nov. 16 
The author describes the preparation of a daily file of clippings from American 
newspapers for the information of President Roosevelt. 

Hanson, H. T. Training and Education. Journalist 18:10 p169, Oct. 

Harrison, G. A. The Universities and Journalism. Journal of the Institute of Jour- 
nalists 2$:229 p155, Oct. 
An official of the University of London describes the origin and development of 


that institution’s course in journalism. 


NEWSPAPER MEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


AnonyMous. Impressions of the London Conference. British Institute of Journal- 
ists’ Journal 23:230 p166, Nov. 
Highlights of a recent Institute meeting including the formulation of a pensions 
scheme, further debate on the Journalists Registration Bill, and discussion of 
unfair policies under which non-journalists are employed to do journalistic 
work, 

——N.U.J. Votes for 40-Hour Week. World’s Press News 14:349 pl, Nov. 7. 

—— Pensions for Institute Members. Journal of the Institute of Journalists. 23: 229 
pl35, Oct. 
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The annual conference of the Institute endorsed the establishment of a benevo- 
lent pensions fund, abolished entrance fees, debated the Journalists Registra- 
tion Bill and voted support for the measure, heard its president plead for a 
free press, voted to admit photographers to Institute membership, and dis- 
cussed the problem of radio and the press. This issue is devoted largely to re- 
ports of the conference. 
—— Readers as Reporters. Newspaper World 38:1977 p8, Nov. 30. 

The British National Union of Journalists protests the innovation of two Lon- 
don papers by which readers are urged to contribute news stories. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Germany’s “Guiding” Hand to Its Press. The Newspaper World 
38:1969 p2, Oct. 5. 

The Manchester Guardian offers a description of the Nazi propaganda tech- 
nique. 

—— Germany Spending £20,000,000 Yearly on Propaganda. World’s Press News 

14: 347 p11, Oct. 24. 
The German Ministry of Propaganda and Public Enlightenment has a budget 
of 11,200,000 pounds, the German news agencies get 3,200,000 pounds in sub- 
sidy, and roughly 10,000,000 pounds is used for propaganda abroad, concludes 
a writer in the Welbiihne of Prague. 

—— How the G. P.O. Uses Advertising. World’s Press News 14:349 p49, Nov. 7. 
This is a resume of an address by J. H. Brebner, press officer of the British 
Post Office, in which the comprehensive sales methods of the department are 
explained. 

—— How to Get Stories About the Navy. World’s Press News 14:354 p14, Dec. 12. 
The Press Liaison Section of the British Admiralty attempts to cooperate with 
the newspapers, issues semi-official communiques, and arranges special inter- 
views and visits to the fleet. 

—— Indian Newspapers Now Speak With One Voice in London. Newspaper World 
38: 1977 p29, Nov. 30. 

The Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society merges the news and advertising 
interests at the capital of the empire for papers in India, Burma, and Ceylon. 

—— Navy League Will Appoint Agent This Week. World’s Press News 14:346 
p30, Oct. 17, 1935. 

A widespread advertising and propaganda campaign is planned by the British 
league. 

—— Political Campaigns Attack 30,000,000 Market. World’s Press News 14:348 
p28, Oct. 31. 

Impending British, Canadian, and Australian elections resulted in a deluge of 
advertising and publicity, including series of striking posters, some of which 
are reproduced in connection with this article. 

——Press Bitterly Attacked at Arms Inquiry. Newspaper World 38:1973 pl, 
Nov. 2. 

The late Arthur Henderson’s private secretary claims that the European press 
sabotaged early efforts to arrive at concrete results in the 1932-33 disarma- 
ment conference. 
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Hopkins, G. S. Getting Stories About the Army. World’s Press News 14:352 pl4, 
Nov. 28. 
The Press Section of the British War Office, under direction of the Permanent 
Under-Secretary for War, is the sole channel for communication between the 
War Office and the press. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. New Effort to Unravel Press v. Radio Tangle. World’s Press News 
14:354 p9, Dec. 12. 
The Newspaper Proprietors’ Association and the Newspaper Society are at- 
tempting to secure restrictions on news broadcasts by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

CoatMan, Joun. B. B.C. Has No Quarrel With Press. World’s Press News 14: 344 
p5, Oct. 3. 
The news editor of the British Broadcasting Corporation expresses the belief 
that radio news-casts boost newspaper sales. 

Garpiner, F. K. Radio-News Whets Appetites for Newspapers. World’s Press 
News 14:356 p7, Dec. 26. 

GreenwaLL, Harry J. Radio News Will Kill Today’s Morning Press. World’s 
Press News 14:344 p3, Oct. 3. 
This article is essentially a digest of a new book “Round the World for News” 
by Mr. Greenwall, for 20 years correspondent for the London Daily Express. 
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The Origin of Press-Radio Conflict 


By Russet J. HAMMARGREN 
Valparaiso University 


N ATTEMPTING to understand the conflict between press and 
radio, which abated its fury only recently when numbers of 
newspapers determined to gain control of their own broadcasting 
stations, it is of some consequence to ask when and why this ill 
feeling arose. To get to the point quickly, this writer’s investigation 
reveals that the line of demarcation between friendliness and an- 
tagonism can be drawn with the formation of chain broadcasting, 
the competition for the national advertising dollar, and, more par- 
ticularly, the sharp focusing of national attention upon the Dodge 
advertising program of 1928 and the national election of the same 
year. 

When the Detroit News set up its station in 1920, it did so with 
the express purpose of broadcasting news bulletins, and the fact 
that a listener suggested musical numbers during the intervals is 
said to have originated the idea of “radiophone concerts.”! The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger went so far as to develop a method of 
making news phonograph records for broadcasting, and L. J. Lesh, 
the publisher, even suggested that the government might take over 
the job of broadcasting news.” 

During these early years, it must be remembered, radio listeners 
were using crystal sets, and even though Governor Al Smith’s in- 
augural address, President Harding’s message to Congress, and 
Christmas speeches by Vice-President Coolidge and two members 
of his cabinet were broadcast, New York’s estimated audience was 
but one million listeners.® 

Radio made its first bid for national recognition in the news field 
in 1922 when WSB, the Atlanta Journal station, flashed news of a 
fire which threatened the city. Boastingly, the Philadelphia In- 
quirer announced to its readers that it served the news first because 
through a radio enthusiast “the news came into the Inquirer’s of- 
fice even before the first flash from the Associated Press reached 
Philadelphia.”* The Kansas City Star commented that news of 

1 Editor & Publisher, March 4, 1922. 

2 Ibid, April 80, 1921. 


8 New York Times, April 2, 1922. 
* Literary Digest, October 21, 1922, Vol. LXXV, p. 27. 
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the fire reached it by 11:50 o’clock, and that wire news did not 
come until 12:15. “The radio beat the world last night as a medium 
for broadcasting news,” said the Star.5 

Both Coolidge and Davis in the presidential election of 1924 con- 
cluded their campaigns with radio speeches, and on November 4, 
the Republican candidate spoke over a “link” of 26 stations in the 
most significant attempt at a “chain” up to this time.® But radio 
itself was the news during this early period. In 1924 the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association reported that 100 newspapers 
had radio stations.’ All of these stations were in the news field, of 
course, but no problem of conflict had arisen as yet. Broadcasting 
was a localized advertising “stunt” for the press, “producing an in- 
tangible but undoubtedly a valuable good will.” ® 

According to the United States Chamber of Commerce, total 
production of radio sets in 1925 in terms of dollars reached the 
amazing total of $170,390,572, as compared to the relatively meagre 
$54,000 of 1923.° This alone indicates how completely the stage 
was set for the formation of radio chains. Chain broadcasting really 
got its start by a national advertiser on New Year’s night, 1925, 
when a few stations were linked to WEAF of New York for a pro- 
gram sponsored by the Victor company.’® Bristol-Meyers begin- 
ning April 8, 1925, sponsored programs by the Ipana Troubadours, 
and as soon as chains were formed in 1926 programs of a national 
appeal were placed by the Goodrich Tire Company, Collier’s, and 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company." 

Actually, chains were formed and national advertisers were 
spending their money on radio without much excitement on the 
part of the press. It took the spectacular broadcast of the Dodge 
Motor Car company on January 4, 1928, an announcement of its 
new Victory Six, to awaken publishers to the fact that a rival for 
the advertising dollar had sprung into being. 

Edward L. Bernays, New York publicity man, had charge of this 
event. Stage and screen stars were picked up at various places in 
the country, and because of the $70,000 to be spent and the inno- 
vations arranged for, the press gave the programs lavish attention. 

°New York Times, November 4, 1924. 

April 24, 1924. 

® St. Paul Dispatch, October 24, 1926. 

10 Herman S. Hettinger, A Decade of Radio Advertising, Chicago, 1933, p. 107. 


p- Frank A. Arnold, Broadcasting Advertising, television edition, New York, 1933 
p. 46. 
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The interest in this program was so great that the size of the radio 
audience was estimated at 20,000,000, and one writer was led to 
say: “This intimate, personal vocal delivery of the sales message 
in the home introduces a new kind of selling.” !* 

Just as the Dodge program focused attention on the national 
advertising dollar that might be escaping the press, so did the na- 
tional election of 1928 clinch in the newspaper mind just what na- 
tional chain broadcasting meant. Following that election, Editor 
& Publisher commented: “The newspaper apparently is only a 
queer kind of business which gives its product away to a competi- 
tor.” 13 Here was the Associated Press spending $250,000 to cover 
the election, while the National Broadcasting company was con- 
tracting with 100 or more stations and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System with 26 to broadcast the results of A.P. coverage.14 Could 
anyone question that conflict in this situation was inevitable? 

From this point on, newspaper associations, state and national, 
busied themselves with resolutions attempting to restrict news 
broadcasting, mostly because it was incongruous for newspapers 
to furnish free news when, in the words of H. V. Kaltenborn, “Ra- 
dio companies are getting a large share of the advertising revenue 
which used to go to the newspapers.” 15 

Had broadcasting remained in the localized, haphazard state 
that existed up to the chain period, there could never have been 
conflict, broadly speaking, for while radio might have rivaled a 
newspaper locally as the bearer of news tidings, it did not nation- 
ally, and, what is more important, business had not entered the 
scene significantly. Only the national advertiser, under our system 
of private enterprise, really had the power to finance broadcasting, 
and when radio began to compete on a national scale for the atten- 
tion and for the dollar that had previously belonged exclusively to 
the printed message, then the period of press-radio conflict can be 
said to have begun. 


122 John R. Lee, 20,000,000 Hear Dodge Broadcast,’’ Sales Management, April 14, 
1928, Vol. XIV, p. 591. 


18 Editor & Publisher, November 10, 1928. 
14 Ibid. 


18 Ibid., February 8, 19380. 
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I Wrrre As I Puixase. By Walter Duranty. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1935. viii + 347 pp. $3.00. 


Anyone who has ever spent an evening with Walter Duranty on 
the terrace of the Cafe Select in Montparnasse, in the Taverno in 
Berlin or in the Bavaria in Geneva — or has spent an evening with 
him anywhere at any time —cannot fail to recognize immediately 
the man in the book. For this book sounds like Duranty and is 
Duranty; and when you have said this you have stated a feat 
which every writer hopes some day to be able to achieve, although 
precious few of us ever do. 

Duranty’s “I Write As I Please” is a masterly narrative and an 
exceptionally honest human document at one and the same time. 
I had not read more than a few pages of it before I found myself 
saying, “But this book has the wrong title. What he should have 
called it is ‘I Write As I Talk.’” And then, on page 249, I found 
the author admitting as much in precisely those words. It’s like 
Duranty not only to know that he is good, but to know why he is 
good. You can easily forgive him for that, however, because he 
measures his shortcomings with the same realistic yardstick. For 
all that, it’s exceedingly difficult to find fault with this, one of the 
finest collections of journalistic experiences that has been written in 
our time. 

Here is a swift-flowing, graphic and penetrating account of one 
of the most enviable adventures of all foreign correspondents — 
Duranty’s fourteen years in the Soviet Union, those long years 
which made him the dean of Anglo-Saxon typewriter-ambassadors 
to Moscow. As I look back over these unceasingly vivid 342 pages 
it seems amazing that so much of great political and sociological 
importance could be told at such an unbroken pitch of reader in- 
terest. That comes from Duranty’s unique gift for story-telling and 
from the sharp accuracy of his memory quite as much as from the 
extraordinary quality of his experiences themselves. Walter Du- 
ranty can deviate to tell a pertinent anecdote, or a dozen of them, 
and still come back at the right moment to pick up the thread of 
his conversation and carry it forward to its fixed goal. This is a 
part of that rare capacity to write as you talk — not an easy thing 
to do when you were born with a high order of conversational 
facility. 

What is his book about? It is about Russia and Duranty — two 
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subjects, I might add, of incorrigible complications and very con- 
siderable variety. By the time you have finished the book you will 
possess an excellent key to the understanding of both. And, I sus- 
pect, you will want to know more about each —a great deal more. 
If you are interested in journalism as well, then you will have found 
here numerous signposts pointing toward what makes a good re- 
porter and an outstanding foreign correspondent. To start, you 
may take Stalin’s words to Duranty: “You have done a good job 
in your reporting of the U.S.S.R., although you are not a Marx- 
ist, because you tried to tell the truth about our country and to 
understand it and explain it to your readers.” That is the essence 
of every foreign correspondent’s job and the ultimate of his en- 
deavor. Almost every man with whom I have worked abroad sets 
this as the code before him, but few have achieved it so completely 
as Duranty, nor under such tremendous handicaps where the news 
was gathered and instinctive prejudices where it was being read 
(during his first ten years, at any rate). 

Duranty’s story shows why he succeeded to such a remarkable 
degree. He succeeded because he refused to permit any emotions 
whatever, even the mosi humanitarian and justifiable of emotions, 
to blind his judgment of the final world significance of the Soviet 
experience. He refused to take the easy road of becoming a partisan, 
pro or con. He stuck to the facts — he expresses it in this fashion: 
“What matters to me is the facts—that is to say, whether the 
Soviet drive to socialism is or is not successful irrespective of cost.” 
Irrespective of cost —that’s the point! That is the true historical 
viewpoint, and it is something the best foreign correspondents must 
have. Such men may report the repulsive and ugly part of the cost 
of naziism in Germany, but they will impose (despite the great 
inner strain which goes with it) an iron-clad self-discipline. Only by 
that kind of enforced objectivity can they still see, despite the Hit- 
ler blood purge, that the Third Reich has created a truly united 
German nation for the first time. We may not like the way it is 
being done today —that’s not the reporter’s first preoccupation — 
but 100 years from now the historians will recognize it as a vital 
fact in the march of international affairs. In this manner Duranty 
did his job in Russia, and in this manner he tells the highlights of 
his experience. 

Duranty’s book should be a “must” for embryo reporters and 
for the shelves of journalism schools everywhere. Not because it is 
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full of excitement and foreign correspondence romance, but because 
it reveals so much of what the top-notch reporter abroad should 
be, what he should do and how he should approach his task. Scoops 
and battles with censorship are not part of this picture. It’s a 
broader and more basic picture than that —the self-portrait of a 
mental approach to the making of a first-class foreign correspon- 
dent. If that sounds forbidding, don’t let me mislead you! This is 
a book which is just as exciting as Duranty is when he’s talk- 
ing at his best—and that, I may say from personal exposure, 
is all that you or anyone else will want to try to keep up with. I 
envy Walter Duranty both his experiences and his gift for recreat- 
ing them in black and white. But most of all, his ability to live and 
report, irrespective of cost. 
LEeLanp STOWE 

New York Herald-Tribune 


My Seven Setves. By Hamilton Fyfe. London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd. 1935. 320 pp. 12s. 6d. 


The life of Hamilton Fyfe touches English journalism at so 
many points that his biography is of special value to anyone who 
wishes an intimate view of the ink-stained world of Fleet Street. 
“My Seven Selves” should interest the general reader who enjoys 
a candid personal history by a man whose character is both adven- 
turous and sensitive, but it will be especially useful to historians of 
English journalism as a mine of anecdote about the men who were 
influential in the English newspaper world during the fifty-year 
span which Mr. Fyfe’s record covers. 

Mr. Fyfe bases the title of his book upon the theory that charac- 
ter renews itself every seven years in the same way that the physi- 
cal body is supposed to renew itself in seven-year cycles. Certainly 
in Mr. Fyfe’s case, the changes in the kinds of his activities and the 
evolution of his temperament and principles give considerable sup- 
port to his theory. Fyfe started his newspaper career on the Times, 
eventually becoming Secretary to the Editor, and doing dramatic 
and literary criticism. An adventurous streak led him to undertake 
the editorship of the Morning Advertiser, a brewer’s daily without 
serious standing. His enterprise in injecting life into the Advertiser 
aroused the interest of Northcliffe, who persuaded him to take 
charge of the failing Daily Mirror. Fyfe salvaged the Mirror, largely 
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through his foresight in exploiting the new device of printing 
photos from half-tones on high speed rotary presses. He then be- 
came star reporter for the Daily Mail, travelling the world on the 
trail of big news. After the World War broke out he served as cor- 
respondent on several fronts, interspersing this work with propa- 
ganda trips to neutral countries, until, in 1918, Northcliffe called 
him to Crewe House to help in the direction of Britain’s war-time 
propaganda. 

A change in his social outlook led him, after the war, to avoid 
the honors and emoluments which logically might have come to 
him and to accept the editorship of the Labor paper, the Daily 
Herald. While his experiences with Labor leaders were such as to 
lead him to call his Sixth Self “The Dupe,” he continued as a re- 
former and active worker for the Labor cause even after his retire- 
ment from the Herald editorship at the end of four years of service. 
After a short period as a special writer for the Daily Chronicle, he 
retired to his country property to write books and to enjoy what 
one must feel is a well-earned leisure. 

Hamilton Fyfe’s record is one of intense activity, and of partici- 
pation in great events on terms of intimate familiarity with the 
men who, for better or for worse, have been the world’s rulers. That 
he found time to reflect on the significance of the feverish rush of 
events which he chronicles is evident in the sharp comments which 
appear in a book which is, on the whole, kindly and urbane. He 
notes, for instance, the financial evolution which has made English 
journalism today a pitiable spectacle of lost opportunity: “The dis- 
credit into which democracy began to fall as soon as the New Jour- 
nalism established itself, turning newspapers into organs of enter- 
tainment, came full circle after they had been transformed again — 
this time into organs of profit on a large scale.” 

He records the shock he felt when he encountered the “kill-and- 
eat” patriots in America during the War, and says that Americans 
“went madder than any other people.” Coming from one of North- 
cliffe’s war-time propagandists, this is an interesting statement. On 
the other hand, Mr. Fyfe demonstrates the singular obliquity of 
the English mind in patriotic matters by praising Colonel House to 
the skies for his deep perception and freedom from “prejudices and 
superstitions.” He insists that in his war-time propaganda work he 
was truthful and honest, and that the abandonment of the Wilson 
program by the English cabinet was one of the most bitter disillus- 
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ions which he suffered during the war. There is also an interesting 
passage where Mr. Fyfe describes the legend of Northcliffe the 
Great Man as a product of the romanticism of American newspaper 
men. In the course of time Northcliffe came to believe this legend 
himself, and there is an implication that this belief had something to 
do with his mental deterioration. It seems fairly obvious that Mr. 
Fyfe, a close associate, never believed the legend. 

The man revealed in Mr. Fyfe’s pages is wise and kindly, and 
rich in the experience of life which few besides newspaper men 
could have in such profusion. It is a pity from a literary point of 
view (probably not Mr. Fyfe’s!) that he came to social maturity 
relatively so late in life, and that the pattern of his experience 
therefore lacks the strong, continuous thread of a social philosophy 
worth living and fighting for. He was essentially a man of action 
for the greater part of his life; the dynamic social drive which 
might have changed an interesting life into an eminent one ap- 
peared after most of his work had been done. Even so, Mr. Fyfe’s 
straightforward story is a welcome change from the kind of stylistic 
and pseudo-philosophic self-abuse practiced by such an autobiog- 
rapher as Vincent Sheean. There is nothing foggy about Fyfe; he 
threw himself into the game and played it hard, and he seems now 
to have found the best possible reward for a man of action in his 
later years —that is, clarity and peace. 


O. W. 
Washington and Lee University 


GESCHICHTE DER ITALIENISCHEN Presse. By Adolph Dresler. Munich 
and Berlin: R. Oldenbourg. Vol. I, 1933, 376 pp.; Vol. II, 1934, 
196 pp. 


The reader approaches this two-volume history of the Italian 
press with the disturbing fear that it is completely encyclopedic in 
content and method. After sampling the pages the reader is relieved 
to find that the author has used the microscope with discretion, 
pausing to study in some detail the periods such as the Napoleonic 
era, which can be used to give perspective to the contemporary 
scene. The story of Mussolini, journalist-dictator, is assigned a 
large share of the second volume. In fact, Dr. Dresler, member of 
the faculty of the Institute for Newspaper Studies, University of 
Munich, dedicated his work to II Duce. 
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Famous statesmen, soldiers, poets and patriots, who strove to 
bring Italy into a commanding position in world affairs, appear in 
never-ending succession in the pages as journalists, or at least as 
astute leaders who were impressed mightily with the desirability of 
using the press as a means to an end. 

Napoleon’s use of propaganda in the press during his Italian 
campaign of 1796-1797 is believed by the author to have been an 
important factor in the Corsican’s success as a soldier. As a propa- 
gandist he was no less talented than as a strategist, Dr, Dresler 
contends. His passion for having his deeds recorded in print im- 
pelled him also to establish press agents in France, Italy and other 
countries, where stories of his victories were sometimes freighted 
heavily with fiction. Napoleon’s excursions into foreign countries 
were accompanied by the establishment of newspapers in principal 
cities, by the dissemination of propaganda leaflets, and eventually 
by the organization of censorships and official press bureaus. 

The yearning for unification of Italy in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century brought forward again the journalist-statesman. The 
patriot, Giuseppe Mazzini, was the outstanding journalist in this 
period. Cavour first won recognition in politics as an editor. The 
Stefani Agency, Italian newsgathering organization, was conceived 
and founded by Cavour to promote his press-politics in Piedmont 
and to serve the interests of unification. Garibaldi had his news- 
papers. Crispi was also an editor. At every turn the leadership in 
Italian politics is closely connected with an opinion press, down to 
the era of Mussolini. 

Numerous excerpts from daily editorials written by Mussolini 
trace the transition of a leader among Socialists to the founder of 
Fascism. A complete outline is provided of Italian journalism to- 
day and of the organizations which are designed to “glorify what- 
ever serves Fascism.” 


O. 
University of Wisconsin 


Victor Lawson: His Time Anp His Work. By Charles H. Dennis. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1935. xi-+ 471 pp. $4.00. 


In 1871 a bright young man named Melville Stone was burned 
out of the hardware business in the great Chicago fire. He went into 
the newspaper game, passing through a couple of editorships to be- 
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come a Washington correspondent. From the East he saw his city 
with a new eye and returned to it to bring out, just before Christ- 
mas in 1875, the Chicago Daily News, the first one-cent newspaper 
in the Middle West. Victor Lawson’s story properly begins with 
Melville Stone, for the bright young man had no money to match 
his ideas, so that in July, 1876, 26-year-old Lawson became the 
owner of the paper. Stone remained as one-third owner and editor 
until 1885, when he sold out, leaving Lawson in full control. 

The story of the forty-nine years of Lawson and the Daily News 
is told by Charles R. Dennis, for forty years Lawson’s managing 
editor. Being both a “house” biography and the appreciation of a 
friend, it is not a critical narrative. Doubtless things could be said 
of one or another aspect of Lawson’s career which did not occur to 
Dennis’ sympathetic mind. The notorious dullness of the editorial 
page under Lawson and Dennis, for example, is not mentioned. 

But the man revealed by Editor-Emeritus Dennis is rightly an 
admirable figure. As a man he might have lacked warmth, and his 
epistolary humor betrays him to be an essentially dull, unimagina- 
tive person. He was kindly and considerate, a humanitarian, giving 
a tithe of his riches annually to good causes, mostly connected with 
religion; fighting for clean city government, looking after his news- 
boys, organizing free lectures for citizens and free courses of study 
for young people, agitating for a postal savings bank, and generally 
fighting on the side of the Lord. Taking newspaper publishers by 
and large, he fought well on the side of decency—it would be over- 
nice to gag at Lawson. 

His contribution to journalism was as formidable as it is little- 
known. He was able both editorially and on the business side. 
Within the assumptions of newspaper-making as a personal, profit- 
earning enterprise he was thoroughly honest and independent and 
clean. For a man of rock-ribbed conservative temperament, he was 
a great innovator. He pioneered in one-price advertising, and prose- 
cuted advertisers of frauds who had managed to crash his columns. 
He was one of the earliest to build up women’s and children’s de- 
partments, to use the radio, to emphasize the worth of want-ads, 
to develop the “feature” business and the serial story, and to use 
the straw vote. He was a foremost experimenter with the linotype, 
and founder of and foremost fighter for the A.P. One of his greatest 
triumphs was the creation of a first-rate foreign news service. All 
through his career he stood for fair news and against sensational- 
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ism. It is a great pity that Lawson sold his morning paper, the 
Record; it would be a welcome supplement to the Hearst and Mc- 
Cormick products between which Chicagoans now must choose. 

Beside Lawson’s grave stands a granite crusader, clad in armor 
and bearing sword and shield. It is an overstatement, like most obi- 
tuary tributes. The man threw himself into no desperate struggles 
against contemporary Saracens. His was a quieter and saner way, 
to build up by hard work and canny enterprise a multi-million 
dollar newspaper “property,” one of the most profitable in the 
country. It is not usually recalled that for many years the Daily 
News enjoyed the largest circulation in the country and the Record 
the largest in the morning field, and that the Daily News has for 
decades been esteemed one of the greatest of American journals, 
and probably the greatest in the evening field. This was not all 
one man’s work. With characteristic modesty Mr. Dennis has left 
himself almost entirely out of the picture, but the man who made 
this book had also no little part in bringing about the solider ac- 
complishments of the newspaper whose life-story is as much his as 
it his hero’s. 

Lawrence Martin 

Northwestern University 


From ’PRENTICE TO Patron: Tue Lire Story or [satan THOMAs. 
By Annie Russell Marble. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 
xiv + 326 pp. Ill. 1935. $3.00. , 


Isaiah Thomas well deserved a full length biography. Editor of 
the Massachusetts Spy, one of the most important of eighteenth 
century publishers of books, magazines and newspapers, author 
of an important “History of Printing,” and founder of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, Thomas was an important figure. 

Mrs. Marble has found in the Thomas papers in the Antiquarian 
Society, in the collection of the late C. L. Nichols of Worcester and 
in the various memorials of Thomas by Dr. Nichols and others 
(published chiefly in the AAS Proceedings) rich materials for a 
biographical study. She shows Thomas a man of initiative, stout 
heart and sharp pen, determination and (especially in later years) 
great business acumen. Fortunate in only one of his three marital 
ventures, restless, naturally inclined to liberalism, Thomas never- 
theless lived to command the respect and admiration of a conven- 
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tional and conservative society. Mrs. Marble gives us some inti- 
mations of his friendships with men like Franklin, Otis, Adams and 
Revere. 

This is one of those books of which the reviewer has to say that 
it is so good he wishes it were better. Mrs. Marble does not have 
the faculty of so choosing and organizing data as to make an in- 
teresting personality emerge vividly or to make an achievement 
impressive. She is an antiquary rather than a historian. In spite 
of this fundamental deficiency, however, she has produced a book 
which must, because of its materials, be added to all journalism 
libraries. 

One question of fact that should be raised relates to the circula- 
tion of the Spy before it was removed to Worcester: Mrs. Marble 
says (p. 58) that Thomas claimed he “left in Boston 3,000 sub- 
scribers.” This is, of course, a remarkable figure. It becomes “three 
thousand and more” on page 103; but on page 119 one of Thomas’s 
delightfully elaborate letters is quoted which says that at the time 
he left Boston “all that I should have at that time possessed was 
then and is now, in the hands of my numerous subscribers, now 
scattered through the Continent, to the amount of above Three 
Thousand Dollars.” This $3,000 of delinquent accounts for a paper 
which was never paid for in advance and which had been running 
five years at six and eightpence, does not sound like a circulation 
of 3,000. Moreover, the Spy fled at near the end of its fiscal year, 
when subscriptions were almost due, as Thomas points out in this 
same letter. If Thomas makes the definite statement anywhere 
that the Spy at any time had 3,000 circulation, we should have the 
citation. 

What circulations Thomas’s various periodicals attained, what 
royalties he paid such popular authors as Morse and Webster, and 
what the best-sellers in his bookstores were, would all be interest- 
ing and important; but the information may not be available. 


Frank Lutuer Mort 
University of Iowa 


PROPAGANDA AND THE News. By Will Irwin. New York: Whittle- 
sey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1936. vii + 325 pp. 
$2.75. 


Mr. Irwin’s latest book will provide the layman with interesting 
and perhaps profitable reading, but to the reader of the JouRNALISM 
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QuaRTERLY it will appear monotonous and at times exasperating. 
It is a popular and frothy collection of essays on journalism sub- 
jects, some of them based on reading, others on experience, and 
still others on hearsay, all loosely strung together on the theme 
that news is “slanted” but that no repressive measures should be 
taken lest we lose our hard-won liberty of the press. 

The author complains at the end of his introductory chapter 
that “not a single thorough or scholarly inquiry into its (the news- 
paper’s) relations to our civilization” has been written. I must con- 
fess that I turned the page with more than ordinary interest in the 
expectation of accompanying Mr. Irwin on such an inquiry. Here 
was a man with a long and varied career in contemporary journal- 
ism, a super-reporter on newspapers and magazines, an editor of a 
newspaper and of a magazine. He had served as war correspondent, 
he had been a member of Creel’s Committee on Public Information 
in 1918, he could write vividly, he had had experience in collecting 
and weighing facts, and now in semi-retirement he could bring all 
these assets to his assistance in conducting a “scholarly inquiry 
into the newspapers’ relation to our civilization.” The result is dis- 
appointing. The book is not a “scholarly inquiry” but a rehash of 
old facts and old ideas, seasoned with examples and instances drawn 
from the author’s experience. 

The outline of the work is in Aristotelian proportions. The first 
110 pages are a rewrite of the history of English and American 
journalism from Henry VIII to Hearst, stopping off occasionally to 
discuss news technique, all without a single line of credit to the 
authors who painstakingly collected the facts which Mr. Irwin so 
glibly uses. Then follow ten pages on the press agent, eighty pages 
on propaganda during the World War in all the major countries 
involved, forty-three pages bringing propaganda in Soviet Russia, 
Nazi Germany, and Fascist Italy up to date, eighteen pages on 
radio dissemination of propaganda, and forty-eight pages on propa- 
ganda activities in the United States since the war, lightly touching 
the methods employed by commercial institutions, the prohibition 
and repeal movements, the Ku-Klux Klan and the Communist 
agitations, and ending with a sorrowful description of Mr. Charles 
Michelson’s methods of electing a President and popularizing his 
administration, which last seems particularly irritating to the cam- 
paign biographer of Herbert Hoover. 
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I give you this brief summary to show the impossibility of mak- 
ing a sound contribution to any one particular field with such wide 
coverage. Every page sets out statements and conclusions which 
would require a shelf of research to substantiate. Mr. Irwin decries 
Upton Sinclair’s method of making generalizations on the basis of 
a few personally-investigated instances. He is guilty of the same 
fault. It is exasperating to find a reporter of his standing setting 
forth a fact “from very good sources.” The method, sometimes 
necessary in newspaper copy, is unforgiveable in a book with pre- 
tentions to authority. 

Mr. Irwin’s most valuable contribution is his examples drawn 
from personal experience. Aside from their intrinsic interest, these 
instances are frequently weak support for an elaborate superstruc- 
ture of conclusions and generalizations. One has the feeling that 
the latter is merely providing an appropriate setting for the display 
of the former. The author should have followed in the steps of Mr. 
Lincoln Steffens and written his memories instead of attempting a 
compendium of journalistic knowledge. The fact that students of 
journalism will agree with most of Mr. Irwin’s conclusions does not 
increase the value of the work. What is needed is not testimonials 
but sound and supporting evidence. 

A single page of bibliography contains a single item, The Book 
of Experience, which by the way would have made a more appro- 
priate sub-title than “Or What Makes You Think So.” Mr. Irwin’s 
journalistic experience carries him to the beginning of the century, 
but hardly propels him back to the days of Caesar and the Acta 
Diurna. For variety there are three bibliographical footnotes, each 
listing a single item, but on what basis the author selected these 
three out of the hundreds of works obviously consulted remains a 
mystery to the reviewer. 

Journalist Irwin has sought to fill the void resulting from the 
fact that “the newspaper, articulate and even clamorous about 
everything else, has always been most secretive about itself.” His 
result is readable but unsubstantial. Perhaps the long years of 
training in writing for the newspaper and magazine public have 
left the author ill-equipped to produce a sound and authoritative 
work on his own profession. 


Frep S. SIEBERT 
University of Illinois 
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ie: How to Ger Pusuicrry. By Milton Wright. New York: McGraw- 
ot ag Hill Book Company. 1935. x + 226 pp. $2.00. 
raed For one holding himself out as an authority on publicity, Mr. 
ote Wright is disappointingly vague in defining the particular public 
Os; for which his book is intended. 
ars His beginning chapter defines publicity, propaganda and adver- 
Sant” tising in rather doubtful fashion and suggests that his purpose is 
vey to enlighten the wholly uninitiated. His chapter outlining the pub- 
ee licity problem is sound, but it assumes the while that his reader 
Bees. already is skilled in news determination and needs only to be di- 
ora rected to those sources of news material that are of monetary value 


to the special pleader. 

Later on Mr. Wright spends considerable time in detailed de- 
scriptions of the various duties of newspaper editorial staff mem- 
Ba bers and then still later recommends that before entering the pub- 

eS licity field one really should become a newspaper man. 

os On the whole, this “practical business manual,” as the publishers 
. style it, presents a curious anomaly. The novice can get little help 
he from it because he knows nothing of news technique. The exper- 
pen ienced news man will be bored by this volume. 

Nid The information available in the book is sound enough, but in 
oe trying to cover everything Mr. Wright succeeds in covering very 
little in a useful fashion. Nothing new is contributed. Many of the 


; i illustrative examples are old friends to anyone even slightly ac- 
; ij quainted with what already has been written and it is evident that 
at > Mr. Wright either has warmed over not enough of the material al- 
ey ready published or that he has expended needless effort in doing 
me again what already has been done. 

ss Merritt E. Benson 

University of Washington 
Tue Compete Journauist: A Study of the Principles and Prac- 
ae tice of Newspaper-Making. By F. J. Mansfield, with a foreword 

a by the Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George. London: Sir Isaac Pitman 

& Sons, Ltd. 1935. 389 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Peat The “practice” is that of Fleet Street, but the “principles” are 
ee: universal. The claim of “completeness” arouses skepticism at first, 
a but a few hours’ delving will reveal that this is an extraordinarily 
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Yet Mr. Mansfield is too ripe a Briton to pack his pipe so tight 
that it won’t draw. In condensing all that one needs to know about 
newspapers into 389 pages, his experienced pen has succeeded in 
retaining an appearance of anecdotal ease and leisure. It is only 
when one starts a search to find where something important has 
been left out that one comes to realize how nearly the author has 
fulfilled the large order implied in his title. 

Every newspaper man in any country ought to take at least one 
good look at his profession as it appears from the vantage point of 
Fleet Street and Printing House Square. There is where modern 
journalism began, there is where a good half of its triumphs have 
been achieved, and there is where the traditions of the profession 
are thickest about one even today. There is still no other place in 
the world quite like Fleet Street, “the street of ink.” This book is 
Fleet Street from the inside. 

Mr. Mansfield served for twenty years on the editorial staff of 
the Times, taught journalism in the University of London for a 
decade, and was for a term president of the National Union of 
Journalists. American textbook writers might well learn from him 
how much even a technical and responsible work benefits if the 
writer is skillful in introducing names and anecdotes just where 
they do the most good, has no prejudice against a bit of timely 
humor, and accomplishes a difficult job with a general air of re- 
garding it as rather fun. 

But this is no mere book “about” journalism. It tackles even 
such problems as the law of libel and the minutiae of proofreading, 
the jurisdictions of courts and the count of headlines, the corantos 
of the 1620’s and the scheduling of assignments for tomorrow’s 
paper. All this against the background of a well-matured philo- 
sophy of the profession. 

Eric W. ALLEN 
University of Oregon 


Nancy’s Faminry. Edited by Nancy Brown. Detroit: Evening 
News Association. 1935. xii+ 278 pp. $1.18. 


Of the circulation-getting power of a well conducted “experience” 
column, liberally sprinkled with grandmotherly “my dears” and 
plenty of discussion of sex problems, there can be no dispute. Nor, 
perhaps, of the benefit derived by members of the column’s family 
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through “blowing off” their troubles in print so that the whole 
world may know them and comment thereon. 

Rather, the dispute around these columns results from the ex- 
tent to which their conductors are capable of criticizing and ad- 
vising regarding matters about which an experienced psychiatrist 
would demand more, much more information than is contained in 
a single letter before venturing an opinion. 

Nancy Brown’s column in the Detroit News should awaken the 
ire of the professional mental hygienists much less than most others 
of its kind, if the 72 examples included in the fourth annual com- 
pilation of “most interesting” correspondence are typical of all that 
appeared during 1934. 

On the whole, Nancy (in reality Mrs. Anna Louise Leslie) shows 
restraint. Occasionally she slips, as when she urges a reader who 
has been fighting tuberculosis under a doctor’s care to try eating 
lentils, but generally her answers are merely expressions of appre- 
ciation for the writers’ efforts and short essays on homely themes. 

Deep convictions of Mrs. Leslie, as evidenced through her com- 
ments in her column on the letters she receives, include: 

No matter how dark the trouble cloud, there always is a silver 
lining somewhere. 
Young girls shouldn’t kiss boys. 


It’s possible for nice people to frequent beer gardens, but not 
probable that they will. 


Young girls should mind their mothers. 

Everyone who gets sick will get well. 

Most nice girls don’t smoke. 

If an old maid waits long enough, the right man will come along, 
and will be called Emperor, Brigadier-General or Happy Warrior. 

Triangles always end disastrously. 

It’s a mother’s duty to watch her daughter. 

A girl who sins and repents should never confess. 

It always pays to be good. 


Of one thing there can be no doubt: Nancy Brown gets a lot of 
mail which it must be fun to read and answer. Among those who 
brought their problems to her during 1934 were: a nineteen-year- 
old girl whose mother locked her out when she came home too late; 
two young married couples considering taking up trapping in north- 
ern Michigan; a sister whose musical brother had gone deaf; an old 
maid school teacher, dateless all her twenty-nine years; an ex-house 
maid who married respectably and reared a family; an inebriated 
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young lady who went to a hotel with her girl chum’s boy friend. 
Several of the best letters are comments on the writings of others. 

Sentimental? Maudlin? Yes, many of these letters—but human, 
all of them. In collected book form this correspondence provides a 
picture of what the average “in-between” American newspaper 
reader is like. 


Curtis D. MacDouGaLu 
Evanston, Ill., News-Index 


Manuatran Reporter. By Morris Markey. New York: Dodge 
Publishing Company. 1935. x -+ 320 pp. $2.50. 


After “The Talk of the Town,” I always turn in the New Yorker 
to Mr. Markey’s “A Reporter at Large.” The vigor and simplicity 
of their writing, the sympathy, freshness and humor of their point 
of view and the canny selection of their topics have made these 
columns, for me, one of the two most pleasing features of one of 
America’s best-edited magazines. 

Consequently it was something of a shock to find a good deal 
of the flavor missing in this collection, unedited, of “Reporter at 
Large” columns. Somehow, they aren’t quite the same between 
blue-and-silver boards as they seem behind satiric New Yorker 
covers. Some of them are definitely flat; doubtless this is in part 
because they are no longer current. One isn’t as interested in Starr 
Faithfull’s exploited family as he was five years ago. 

A few of the pieces, it is true, retain their color. And all of them 
are examples of simple, straightforward, wise reporting. They are 
at least as well written as, and far less sentimental than, Mr. Wooll- 
cott’s effluvia. And one would search far to find better examples 
of the virtue of under-statement, or simple, direct clarity, or care- 
ful word-choice—or a lot of other qualities with which the text- 
books deal—to read before his reporting class. 


V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Ir Seems To Me: 1925-1935. By Heywood Broun. New York: 
Harcourt Brace and Company. 1935. 335 pp. $2.50. 


Broun’s liberal outlook pervades this collection of his column 
“pieces,” revealing the World-Telegram commentator preoccupied 
with social questions. He is quick to side with the under-dog when 
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economic struggle breaks loose, as everybody knows. A long way 
has been traversed by the columnist since his virtuosity charmed 
the sports fans and there is an essential note of seriousness in his 
present-day work, but it has the defect of avoiding the hard and 
precise reasoning that might be expected of a theorist on social 
questions, or even of an observer of compelling events. Rarely is 
he guilty of clichés as a literary craftsman, but his economics is 
often bromidic. He levels his shafts at the heart, not the head. 

Nevertheless, it is refreshing to read a columnist who keeps up 
a running fight and who is not afraid to exchange punches with his 
publishers on occasion. He is disdainful of Mr. Hearst, takes more 
than a single poke at Walter Lippmann, and unmercifully satirizes 
Mark Sullivan (see “The Tribune’s Goblin Editor”). On the other 
hand, there is warm affection in his sketch of Bolitho. 

A bit of prophetic vision is revealed in his “good-by” to Al Smith, 
whom he dismissed in his column more than two years ago with the 
comment: “From his office window Al can nod to any passing plane, 
but the noises of the street, the words of the people and even their 
cries come faintly to his casement.” 

The volume contains some of the best-known essays, including 
the celebrated “Sacco and Vanzetti” and “The Piece That Got Me 
Fired” (The Nation, May 4, 1928), but to this reviewer “Harvard 
Indifference,” written last spring, is one of the most effective bits 
of real editorial writing in the entire collection. 

D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 


SometHING ABout Worps. By Ernest Weekley. New York: E. P 
Dutton and Company. 1936. viii+ 233 pp. $1.75. 


This informal collection of lectures, magazine articles, and papers 
on diverse topics concerning various phases of the English language 
will make a strong appeal to lovers of wordlore and to general 
readers who will be interested to see the enormous influence that 
American newspaper and magazine writers have upon the language 
as it is spoken in England. 

The author, as in his earlier volumes, combines his learning with 
refreshing wit in showing how English of the future will change 
even more rapidly because of the radio, cinema and American 
slang. 
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While Mr. Weekley’s appeal is primarily to the general reader, 
journalists interested in day to day changes in speech will find the 
little book delightful reading because of the charm with which it 
is written and the keen sense of humor concerning American influ- 
ence on vocabulary due to modern mechanized life. 


Heten M. Patterson 
University of Wisconsin 


Tue Psycuotocy or Rapro. By Hadley Cantril and Gordon W. 
Allport. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1935. x + 276 pp. 
$3.00. 


The radio has become one of the most important modern de- 
vices for mass impression and students of the newspaper are espe- 
cially concerned with its growth and importance, if for no other 
reason than its possible competition with the printed page as a 
medium of communication. The present volume is an important 
contribution to an understanding of the social-psychological aspects 
of radio. 

Part I, “The Mental Setting of Radio,” is a theoretical social- 
psychological discussion of the radio as a new mode of social inter- 
course with distinctive characteristics differing in effects upon re- 
cipients from those of the printed page and the talking motion pic- 
ture. The auditory appeal has taken on a curious function now 
that it can be separated in space from the stimulus, and cut off 
from visual or other clues present in the case of the speaker before 
his audience. But more than this the function of the radio in any 
given society is affected by what the anthropologist calls “culture 
patterns,” certain standardized, conventionalized habits and atti- 
tudes which have grown up around its use. Thus, the “American 
Way” of providing and managing radio programs—largely through 
the support of commercial advertising—stands in contrast to the 
role of the radio in other countries. 

Part II, “Experiments,” presents the findings of a series of in- 
vestigations made by the authors at Harvard University and in 
cooperation with a large radio broadcasting station in Boston. We 
cannot here review all these experiments, but some sample ones 
may be mentioned to give an idea of the nature of the material 
presented. 


In discussing the judgment of personality from hearing the 
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voice, it was shown that listeners make fairly good guesses—above 
mere chance associations—of such traits as age, ascendance or 
submissiveness and extroversion or introversion. When presented 
with thumb-nail sketches of personality, however, and asked to 
match these with voices heard over the radio, the results were even 
better than were the judgments of single traits. The chapter on sex 
differences supports the general belief that male voices are pre- 
ferred to women’s and that women broadcasters give the impres- 
sion of affectation. It is clearly evident also that the radio is less 
personal than is the direct speaker-to-audience situation. More- 
over, on the basis of certain experiments the authors conclude that 
the radio presentation of material tends to have a dulling effect 
upon the listeners’ higher mental powers. 

A special investigation comparing listening with reading by 
Merton E. Carver is included as Chapter IX. Among other items, 
it is shown that the effectiveness of auditory presentation “tends 
to vary inversely with the difficulty of the material,” that the most 
satisfactory material to give by radio is that which is “concrete and 
serial in nature,” that the mental functions of “recognition, verb- 
atim recall, and suggestibility” are more effectively aroused by 
listening, while “critical attitudes and discriminative comprehen- 
sion” are set up by reading, and that the higher the cultural level 
of the listener, the greater his ability to profit from auditory 
stimulation. 

In Part III, “Practical Interpretations,” the authors reveal that 
listeners in this country dislike radio advertising but that they 
seem willing to accept this as a price for their entertainment and 
information. And those who express over-confidence in the use of 
the radio for educational purposes will find this volume a valid 
check to their enthusiasm. 

While, on the whole, this is a genuine contribution to the litera- 
ture on the radio, it should be observed that the authors assume 
radio is somehow inherently “democratic” without at any time de- 
fining what they mean by the term. It seems to this reviewer that 
they confuse the mass appeal of the radio with the practice of 
democracy. The radio is hardly a democratic instrument unless its 
control is also representative of all the major interests and classes 
of a given society. In a fascist or communist country it fosters 
quite other forms of government than political democracy as we 
know it. Even in capitalist countries the control of the radio tends 
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to fall into the hands of large commercial interests. The radio may 
be either democratic or quite the opposite. 

YounG 
University of Wisconsin 


Weekiy Newspaper MANAGEMENT. By Thomas F. Barnhart. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1936. viii-+ 444 pp. 
$3.00. 


Professor Barnhart’s volume is the most helpful study of the 
management of the rural newspaper and small daily that has ap- 
peared between book covers. It carries the note of authority 
throughout. 

The author in his opening chapter sets up a model of a really 
successful weekly newspaper—one that answers community needs 
in the editorial and news field and knows how to manage its own 
operations successfully in front office and back shop. Many of 
America’s 10,000 weeklies have not achieved the pattern, but it is 
not impracticable for all that; quite the contrary. 

The following chapters show how to attain the business success 
necessary to this model newspaper. They do it through a painstak- 
ing and thorough analysis of the experiments and practices of 
weekly publishers in all parts of the country who have achieved 
success. 

Among these chapters, that on “Ascertaining the Value of a 
Weekly Newspaper” is indispensable. Today’s country weekly 
publishers, no matter how long they have been on their jobs, can 
profit by analyzing their properties and activities according to the 
procedures Mr. Barnhart describes. The new man in the field, the 
“city newspaper man with the country newspaper itch,” those who 
sell equipment and machinery and others would do well to learn 
and rehearse what the chapter says; many disappointments and 
failures would be prevented. 

The chapters on “Advertising”—Section II of the book— cover- 
ing local, national and other advertising problems and opportun- 
ities, inside and outside selling, production and follow-up of adver- 
tising, are just about all that might be wished in practical useful- 
ness to the student and the publisher. One may differ with the 
author as to the emphasis he places on certain subjects and meth- 
ods; he may become discouraged at the demands of the “bread and 
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butter side” of newspapering, particularly if he wants to be a 
journalist of the by-line variety. But Mr. Barnhart has done a 
splendid job. His illustrations are helpful, to say the least, though 
some readers may wish for more variety. The closing chapter in 
the section, on newspaper promotion, is outstandingly useful. 

In his third section, “Circulation,” the author emphasizes the 
growing necessity of mending the weak spot in many weekly news- 
papers. He gives much space to genuine circulation, how to get it 
and how to hold it. At times he seems to have “pulled his punches” 
—this subject can never be handled too vigorously. The immediate 
future is going to bring out circulation weaknesses as a warm bath 
brings out the measles. But this material on circulation will be a 
real help to those who are wise enough to use it without delay. 

The “Administration” section covers commercial printing—sales, 
production, promotion—cost accounting, bookkeeping and trends 
in weekly newspaper publishing. It brings country weekly news- 
paper maintenance into the open, unveils the tool chest of the suc- 
cessful weekly, and demonstrates that a lot more than good in- 
tentions, enthusiasm and “bent” are necessary to the achievement 
and retention of success. A good cost system is shown to be quite 
as essential as a good nose for news and the inside track on the 
county printing. 

There is an appendix of terms which may be of some help to 
students, and an index. 

The book is interestingly done. It is a noteworthy contribution 
and will prove useful to teachers and students of journalism and 
practitioners of weekly journalism. It fills needs that have long 
existed, and in many cases gone unrecognized. It does not preach; 
it tells how, and why. 


Joun L. Meyer 
Inland Daily Press Association 


Briefer Mention 


Tue Movies on Triat. Compiled and edited by William J. Perl- 
man. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1936. xi+ 254 po. 
$2.50. 


This symposium includes, among a variety of expressions on 
“Screen Entertainment Past and Present,” two or three chapters 
of special interest to the journalist and also to the student of propa- 
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ganda and censorship. Upton Sinclair writes on “The Movies and 
Political Propaganda,” attributing the opposition of the producers 
to his candidacy for the governorship of California to a remark 
made in New York to the effect that unemployed actors should be 
put to work by the state making “a few pictures of their own.” He 
then recounts the campaign made against him by way of “ar- 
ranged” newsreels, the threats of the movie magnates to move to 
Florida in the event of his election, and the part played by Hearst 
to whip up anti-Sinclair sentiment. 

Some vigorous comments are made egainst censorship of the 
movies by Seymour Stern, who contributes the chapter on “The 
Bankruptcy of the Cinema as Art.” Don Marquis and William 
Allen White have essays in the volume. 


Tuey Catt Tuts Peace! By Vernon McKenzie. Camas (Wash.): 
Camas Publishing Company. 91 pp. 25 cents. 


This is a collection of the analytical articles, somewhat abridged, 
written by Dean McKenzie of the University of Washington school 
of journalism while abroad last summer. Dean McKenzie’s observa- 
tions on vital European problems appeared in Pacific Coast papers, 
as well as in three leading Canadian and two London publications. 
The series is useful to those interested in the current European scene 
and also to students following the work of the foreign correspondent 
and the present status of journalism in Continental countries. 


PeriopicaLs Directory. Edited by Carolyn F. Ulrich. New York: 
R. R. Bowker & Company. 1936. 372 pp. $12.00. 


This is a second and enlarged edition of the Bowker classified 
guide to a selected list of current periodicals, foreign and domestic. 
Its complete alphabetization makes it possible for its user to find 
the periodical exactly suited to his purpose instantly, among a list 
of world-wide proportions. The index gives details of price and pub- 
lication. 
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News Notes 
Edited by Doucitass W. Syracuse University 


HE BLEYER MEMORIAL LIBRARY has been established 

by the School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, with a 
nucleus of several hundred books on journalism and related sub- 
jects from the private library of the late Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, 
founder. In accordance with a wish expressed by Dr. Bleyer, Mrs. 
Bleyer gave these books to the school for use of graduate and 
other advanced students. To provide suitable library space, the 
office which he occupied for twenty-one years has been lined with 
book shelves, and other books belonging to the school will be added 
to his collection. A special bookplate will be placed in the books 
from his personal library. 

As a testimonial of the students of Dr. Bleyer’s “last senior 
class,” a memorial, hand illuminated and illustrated on vellum, has 
been hung in the general office of the School of Journalism. Under 
the leadership of several seniors, 250 students subscribed to the 
student memorial fund. The testimonial and illustration were writ- 
ten and designed by students. 


Text of the memorial follows: 


DR. WILLARD G. BLEYER 
born August 27, 1873 
died October 31, 1935 


Because he, in his indefatigable desire to see the seeds he planted 
flourish into a full grown profession, gave a lifetime to journalism; 


Because his leadership, research and inspiration provided strength 
and determination to the youth of the newspaper realm; 


And because he projected educational journalism on to the screen 
of the world; 


We, the students of Dr. Willard G. Bleyer of the University of 
Wisconsin School of Journalism, do hereby render him this me- 
morial. 


May his work and memory guide us always. 
Classes of 1936, 1937, 1938 and 1939. 
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West Coast Treacuers Recetve Travet GRANTS 


Dean Eric W. Allen of the School of Journalism, University of 
Oregon, and Professor Roy L. French, director of the School of 
Journalism, University of Southern California, have been awarded 
grants for travel and study in German-speaking countries by the 
Gustav Oberlaender Trust of the Carl Schurz Foundation. 

Dean Allen expects to sail from New York about April 1, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Allen and his youngest son, to be abroad ap- 
proximately six months. In his absence his courses will be con- 
ducted by editors of the Eugene, Oregon, daily papers. 

Professor French will travel in Germany next summer, visiting 
the principal cities and interviewing publishers of major newspa- 
pers in each. A provision has been made, also, for Mrs. French, a 
teacher of Germanic language, to accompany him as an associate 
in the undertaking. 

If permission is received from the Ministry of Propaganda and 
Public Enlightenment, Professor and Mrs. French will begin their 
tour in Berlin, follow the circle of cities from East Prussia to the 
south and thence westward, and return to Berlin late in August. 


SOUTHWESTERN JOURNALISM ConGress To Meer At NorMAn 


The 1936 meeting of the Southwestern Journalism Congress will 
be held at the University of Oklahoma, Professor J. Willard Rid- 
ings of Texas Christian University, secretary-treasurer, has an- 
nounced. Probable dates are April 17-18. Professor H. H. Herbert, 
head of the School of Journalism, University of Oklahoma, is presi- 
dent of the Congress. 


¢ 


SPECIALIZED Courses Appep To CurRICULA 


A trend toward addition of specialized courses for advanced 
students is indicated in recent announcements of several schools of 
journalism. 

“International News Reporting,” a course open to seniors and 
graduate students, is being given this year for the first time at the 
School of Journalism, University of Southern California. The in- 
structor is A. Th. Polyzoides, formerly owner and editor of Athene, 
New York City, largest Greek daily in the United States, who is 
teaching in the international relations division of the University. 
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“The Newspapers and the Law Courts” is the topic of a graduate 
seminar established at the School of Journalism, University of Wis- 
consin, during the second semester this year by Professor Grant M. 
Hyde. Professor Hyde conducted a seminar on propaganda during 
the first semester and throughout the year is conducting a seminar 
on American newspapers, 1890-1900, based on examination of files 
in the State Historical Library on the campus. 

Radio broadcasting and radio news technique are included 
among new subjects to be added to the offerings of the School of 
Journalism, Syracuse University, in September. Critical writing 
and reporting of public affairs are other new offerings. The Syra- 
cuse University station, WSYU, will be used as a laboratory for 
the radio courses, which will be taught by Kenneth G. Bartlett, 
director of the station. 

A course in radio script writing will be offered at Iowa State 
College beginning spring quarter. The Department of Technical 
Journalism, the Department of Public Speaking and Station WOI 
will cooperate in classroom instruction and in broadcasting news. 

Community newspaper training has been added to the curricu- 
lum of the Department of Journalism, University of Kansas, for the 
spring semester. The course, to be taught by Professor Edward N. 
Doan, will place emphasis upon the newspaper’s social values. This 
course supplements work in newspaper administration. 

Two courses have been added and two courses revised this 
semester at the Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern Univ- 
ersity. The new courses are “Press Photography,” conducted by 
Floyd Arpan, and “Source Materials for Writers,” offered by Pro- 
fessor Lawrence Martin. 

The course in “Problems of Publicity and Promotion,” directed 
by Professor William R. Slaughter, will use much new material now 
being gathered in a publicity research project. A study in journal- 
ism survey, under direction of Ben Yablonky, will devote the first 
month to discussion of the social sciences and their relation to 
journalism. Discussions will be directed by faculty members in 
each social science department. 

Stanford University inaugurated in the winter quarter a Journal 
Club for which academic credit is given for studying current prob- 
lems of journalism as reported in the professional journals. The 
group of seniors meets in the evening and hears reports based on 
articles in current and less recent issues of journals dealing with 
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improvements in communication, employe organization, new legis- 
lation, judicial decisions and so forth. San Francisco newspaper 
men attend approximately half of the meetings to participate in the 
discussion. 

Wisconsin THeses Cover Wipe Rance 


Graduate theses so far completed or under way this year at the 
School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, are: Ph.D. (socio- 
logy and journalism) —“The Attitude of Some Newspapers on Law 
Breaking and Enforcement”; Ph.D. (political science and journal- 
ism) —“American Public Opinion and European Armaments, 1912- 
14”; M.A.—“Ethiopian and Italian Propaganda in American News- 
papers”; M.A.—“History and Development of News Pictures, With 
Special Regard to Propaganda Uses.” 

One B. A. thesis involves a detailed history of organizations of 
American newspaper editorial employes, including the Guild. 


* 
Facutty CHANGES ANNOUNCED 


Ralph O. Nafziger, who joined the University of Minnesota 
journalism faculty last fall on a year’s leave of absence from the 
University of Wisconsin, has received a permanent appointment at 
the University of Minnesota. Following the mid-winter meeting of 
the Minnesota board of regents it was announced that Professor 
Nafziger will be promoted from an assistant professorship to the 
rank of associate professor in September. 

Professor Nafziger has been in educational work since 1928. 
Before his first association with the Wisconsin staff he had wide 
experience in newspaper work. 

Professor A. A. Applegate, head of the Department of Printing 
and Rural Journalism, South Dakota State College, has resigned 
to take a similar position at Michigan State College. Professor 
Applegate received a Key Club and life membership card for Sigma 
Delta Chi as the parting gift of students and faculty members of 
the department at South Dakota. 

Loren E. Donelson, who was awarded his B.A. and M.A. at 
Iowa State College, has succeeded Professor Applegate as depart- 
ment head at South Dakota State College. 

Robert X. Graham, formerly publicity director of Westminster 
College, is in charge of journalism courses at the University of 
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Pittsburgh, succeeding William Maulsby, now managing editor for 
the American Institute of Public Opinion, New York City. Courses 
at Pittsburgh are now part of the English curriculum and have an 
enrollment of fifty-six students. Professor Graham is also director 
of the University of Pittsburgh news service and part-time instruc- 
tor in journalism at Pennsylvania College for Women. 

Wallace Biggs, graduate of Washington University, St. Louis, 
has been appo::::«/ instructor in journalism and director of publicity 
at Westminster College. 

John Bird has been appointed associate professor in the Depart- 
ment of Indusirial Journalism and Printing, Kansas State College, 
succeeding F, E. Charles, who resigned to take a position with the 
soil conservation service, United States Department of Agriculture, 
as regional information specialist with headquarters at Zanesville, 
Ohio. Mr. Bird was graduated from Kansas State college in 1982. 
He has been engaged in country newspaper work and in writing for 
farm journals and newspapers. He resigned from an editorial posi- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture, Washington, to go to Man- 
hattan. 

Newest addition to the Creighton University journalism faculty 
is S. A. Mahuran, former managing editor of the Dubuque, Iowa, 
Telegraph-Herald. Professor Mahuran has a master of arts degree 
from the University of Iowa, where he was formerly a member of 
the faculty. 

The School of Journalism, Oklahoma City University, has com- 
pleted its reorganization under the direction of Professor W. P. 
Atkinson, who succeded G. I. Garretson as department head follow- 
ing the latter’s resignation last spring. Assisting Atkinson are Jack 
Bell, city editor of the Daily Oklahoman, and Howard Thornton, 
University director of publicity. 

William H. Lathrop, instructor in the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, who has been on leave of absence since 
February 1, 1935, has been granted an extension to September 1, 
1936. Lathrop is conducting photographic work for the soils erosion 
division of the Department of the Interior at Bethany, Missouri. 


Riecet Recetves Sigma Detta Cut AWARD 


The 1935 Sigma Delta Chi award of $50 for the most important 
piece of research in the journalism field during the year was pre- 
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sented to Professor O. W. Riegel, director of the Lee School of 
Journalism, Washington and Lee University, at the annual meet- 
ings of the American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism and the American Association of Teachers of Journal- 
ism held in Washington, D. C. Professor Riegel’s “Mobilizing for 
Chaos” won him the award. 

Wasuincton Newspaper Institute WELL ATTENDED 

More than 100 state editors and publishers attended the twenty- 

fourth annual Washington Newspaper Institute January 23, 24, 
and 25 as guests of the School of Journalism, University of Wash- 
ington. The program was planned by Thomas F. Barnhart, asso- 
ciate professor of journalism at the University of Minnesota, in 
collaboration with Dean Vernon McKenzie of the Washington 
school. 

+ 


Nevapa Press Ctus Honors Mark Twain 


Tribute to Mark Twain, best known newspaperman ever pro- 
duced by Nevada, was paid by the University of Nevada Press 
Club on the eve of the one-hundredth anniversary of his birth. A 
radio drama written by one of Nevada’s journalism majors por- 
trayed Twain during his days as a reporter on the Territorial Enter- 
prise in Virginia City. 

Lee Osserves Printing Epucation WEEK 


An exhibit of limited editions and books on printing from the 
personal library of C. Harold Lauck, head of the journalism labora- 
tory press at the Lee School of Journalism, Washington and Lee 
University, was displayed at the University library January 13-19 
in connection with observance of printing education week in Vir- 
ginia. 


Orrcon Sponsors CoMMUNITY SERVICE CONTEST 


A community service contest among the newspapers in Oregon 
is being managed by the School of Journalism, University of Ore- 
gon. Chambers of commerce and community clubs throughout the 
state have been invited to nominate and to prepare the case in be- 
half of their local papers. 
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Pians Nationau Institute 

The National Institute for High School Journalists sponsored 
by the Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University, will 
be merged this summer with the high school sessions in dramatics 
and debate of the School of Speech. The institute will be held June 
29 to July 31. 

Seventy-five full tuition scholarships, totalling $3,750, will be 
awarded to outstanding high school students, junior and senior 
boys and girls, who are in the first quarter of their classes. 

Courses will be taught by members of the Medill faculty, aided 
by visiting instructors and professional newspaper staff members 
in the Chicago area. The staff will include Professor William R. 
Slaughter, who will supervise the group, Professor Lawrence Mar- 
tin, Floyd Arpan, Ben Yablonky, Robert H. Wood, and Ralph W. 
Reid. Others who will conduct classes are Frank Brunton, reporter, 
Chicago Herald and Examiner; Miss Oril Brown, copyreader, Sun- 
day graphic section, Chicago Tribune; Walter Paulison, director 
sports publicity, Northwestern University and sports writer, Chi- 
cago Tribune; and C. Henry Nathan, theatrical publicity writer. 


* * * 
University Or Georcia Is Host To Institute 


The ninth annual session of the Georgia Press Institute was held 
at the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, University of Georgia, 
February 19-22. The Georgia Collegiate Press Association and 
Georgia teachers of journalism met in connection with the institute. 
Among the speakers were Watson Davis, director of Science Serv- 
ice, Professor J. Edward Gerald, of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Arthur (“Bugs”) Baer, columnist, Webb Miller, 
foreign manager of the United Press, and President John J. Tigert 
of the University of Florida. Each of the journalistic speakers was 
the special guest at the institute of a Georgia newspaper. 


* * 


Mepitt JournaLtisM Week Dates ANNOUNCED 

The annual Journalism Week program of the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, will be held this year during 
the week of April 27. Activities will be concluded Friday and Sat- 
urday by the Medill Press Conference for high school journalism 
students and teachers in the Middle West. The conference is lim- 
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ited to three hundred students and instructors, the students being 
chosen by their advisers on a selective basis. 


* * * 
Doan Pusuisues Stupy Or Kansas Liset Law 


A bulletin on “Newspaper Libel in Kansas” by Edward N. 
Doan, assistant professor of journalism, University of Kansas, has 
just been published. 


Ercut Institutions Orrer PHotrocrapHy CouRsESs 

Separate courses in news photography are being offered in eight 
American educational institutions with instruction in journalism in 
their curricula, according to a survey conducted during the winter 
by Professor Edward F. Mason, School of Journalism, University 
of Iowa. 

Eleven institutions “touch on” photography in other journal- 
ism courses, and six refer students to work in photography in other 
departments. Two of these, and six others, are considering the 
institution of photography courses. Twenty which replied to Pro- 
fessor Mason’s questionnaire “do not teach the subject.” Fourteen 
failed to reply. 

Courses in news photography are offered by the Universities of 
Missouri (five credit-hours in three courses), Iowa (four credits 
in two semesters), Pittsburgh, South Dakota and Wichita, North- 
western and West Virginia Universities and Grinnell College (two 
credits each). The University of Oklahoma makes such instruc- 
tion an integral part of the reporting work required of majors. 

Enrollment in the separate courses ranges from six to twenty- 
seven. 

* * 


Rutcers Revises JOURNALISM CURRICULUM 


Revisions in the journalism curriculum at Rutgers University 
proposed by Kenneth E. Olson, new director, were ratified by fac- 
ulty action in January. Requirements in non-journalistic subjects 
have been liberalized to permit journalism students to elect more 
work in economics, political science, history and sociology. Change 
in the curriculum for women will enable them to elect courses in 
home economics in preparation for work in handling food pages, 
home pages and women’s pages. The journalism course itself has 
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been expanded by addition of courses in advertising, circulation 
and newspaper business problems to be offered for the first time 
next year. 


* * * 


NORTHEASTERN Group TO In ApRIL 


The Northeastern Regional Group of Teachers of Journalism, 
organized at the Washington convention, is planning a regional 
meeting in New York City in April. The temporary committee on 
arrangements includes Professor Kenneth E. Olson, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, chairman; Professor Franklin Banner, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; Professor H. B. Rathbone, New York University; and Dean 
M. Lyle Spencer, Syracuse University. 


* * * 


Researcu Pusiication Gors To Press 


The preliminary number of Journalism Abstracts, authorized at 
the McGregor conference of the Council on Research last year, 
went to the printers late in February. The publication will contain 
a list of unpublished theses in the field of journalism which are to 
be found in college and university libraries. 


Notes 


A ground breaking ceremony for the new journalism building, 
Walter Williams Hall, now under construction at the University of 
Missouri, was held January 10. 


Every 1935 University of Nevada journalism graduate is now in 
a journalistic job in Nevada or California. 


Three squads of junior and senior students in the School of 
Journalism, University of Washington, will undertake the school’s 
annual field trip March 20 to 30. Twelve daily papers in Washing- 
ton and Vancouver, British Columbia, will be edited by students. 


The School of Journalism, University of Southern California, has 
its largest enrollment this year with eighty-nine pre-journalism 
majors and sixty-three majors. This exceeds by twelve the largest 
previous enrollment. 


The Pennsylvania Press Conference, sponsored by the Pennsyl- 
vania Newspaper Publishers’ Association and held annually at 
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Pennsylvania State College, has been scheduled for May 18 and 19. 
The conference will stress editorial subjects. 


May 11, 1936, the 100th anniversary of Iowa’s first newspaper, 
will be celebrated by the School of Journalism, University of Iowa, 
in cooperation with the Iowa Historical Society. 


A silver trophy will be awarded by the Iowa State Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi to the Iowa newspaper which has performed the 
best service to the agriculture or rural living of its community dur- 
ing the last year. 


Three hundred twenty-three class registrations for the winter 
quarter are reported in the School of Journalism, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. This compares with 325 for the autumn quarter and is the 
heaviest winter quarter registration in the school’s history. 


Frank Luther Mott, director of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has signed a contract to edit for the Macmillan 
Company a new anthology of short stories to be called “Good 
Stories,” to be published next summer. 


Important Books 


THE REPORTER AND THE NEWS 


This very practical and complete text on reporting, by Pamir W. 
Porter and Norvat New Lvxon, covers all phases of the re- 
porter’s job in an uncommonly interesting, understandable, and 
realistic manner. R. R. Barlow, of the University of Illinois, calls 
it “a splendid Textbook,” and says, “Its practicality has been 
much needed in journalism instruction.” $2.75 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT 


An up-to-date discussion of the everyday problems met in pub- 
lishing a weekly newspaper, by THomas F. Barnuarr. kt is 

written from the point of view of the publisher, or publisher- 
manager, and deals with advertising, circulation, and office ad- 
ministration. $3.00 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St., New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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A quantitative study of the accuracy of news stories is being 
conducted by Professor Mitchell V. Charnley of the University of 
Minnesota under a grant from the University research fund. Its 
purpose is to classify and observe the frequency of reportorial 
errors in day-by-day news writing, in an attempt to arrive at a 
scientific rather than a “rule-of-thumb” conclusion as to reporters’ 
accuracy. 


The Pennsylvania State High School convention will be held at 
Pennsylvania State College, under auspices of the Department of 
Journalism, April 25. Some three hundred high school editors and 
faculty advisers attend this conference annually. 


A bulletin containing selected newspaper accounts, editorials and 
other material written in connection with the death of Dr. Walter 
Williams, former president of the University of Missouri and foun- 
der of the School of Journalism, is now off the university press. 


Robert C. Hall, professor of printing at the School of Journalism, 
University of Oregon, submitted to a serious operation January 11 
which necessitated his absence from the campus for several weeks. 


The Los Angeles Times published and circulated a 12-page 
homecoming edition of the Daily Trojan, campus newspaper of the 
University of Southern California, as one of its sections for De- 
cember 5, 1935. All of the editorial work of the section was done by 
the regular Daily Trojan staff, students in the School of Journal- 
ism. 


Three candidates for advanced degrees at the University of Min- 
nesota have undertaken research in the field of propaganda and the 
press. A study of propaganda agents and agencies in Minneapolis 
is the work of Elmo C. Wilson. Vernon Orton has undertaken a 
similar study in St. Paul. J. L. Armstrong is investigating the press 
relations of the Presidents from Taft to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Kenneth E. Olson, director of the Department of Journalism. 
Rutgers University, and executive secretary of the New Jersey 
Press Association, has been conducting a series of daily and weekly 
newspaper clinics in the state. He had charge of the association’s 
midwinter meeting at Trenton March 38. 
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Professor George E. Simmons’ course in “Principles and Develop- ‘ 
ment of Journalism” has been extended to one year in order to allow 
more time for research in local journalism. 


In connection with the course, “Mechanics of Publishing,” the 
Division of Journalism at Stanford University has recently installed 
a typographical laboratory. Hartley E. Jackson, former advisory 
typographic designer for the Stanford University Press, is in charge 
of the course. 


The Middle West section of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism will hold its first annual session on 
the week-end of May 16-17. Professor Norval Neil Luxon of Ohio 
State University, chairman of the committee on time and place of 
meeting, will circularize teachers of journalism shortly to obtain cn 
their views on a convention place. 


The Spring meeting of the National Council on Research has 
been set tentatively on March 28 at LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


IMPORTANT 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Propaganda and the News 
By Wu Irwin. Whittlesey House Publication, 325 pages, $2.75. 
This is the story of the news as a major factor in modern civilization — 
its genesis, its rise, its struggle to disentangle itself from the restrictions 
of an aristocracy which claimed the sole right to know what was going 

on in the world, its attainment of freedom; and then its gradual corrup- 
tion, in many quarters of the world, by propagandists. I 
-an amazingly informed and incisive analysis of twentieth century 

“It proved so readable and informative that I sat down and read it 
through in one sitting. It is the only historical survey of propaganda that 
I have seen.”— M. Lyte Spencer, Syracuse University. ‘tag 
Breaking Into Print The Magazine Article 7 
By F. Fraser Bonn, Professor of By Rosert P. Crawrorp, Assist- 
Journalism, Columbia University. ant to the Chancellor, and Pro- 
210 pages, $2.00. fessor, University of Nebraska. 
331 pages, $3.00. 
Send for Copies on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 4 
330 West 42nd St., New York . 
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